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! ito Union with Slaveholders! 


THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION IS ‘A COVENANT with péate 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.” ~ 

GF‘ Yes! rv canxor pe pexten—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions TO 
SECURE TRE PERPETUITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR — 
staves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade ; the second was 
THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVES—an 
engagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai ; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of @ repre- 


| sentation for s1.aves—for articles of merchandize, under 


the name of persons... .. in fact, the oppressor repre- 
senting the oppressed! . . . To call government thus con- 


| stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 


mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 


“riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
| government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
| majority in the slave representation over that of the 
| free people, in the American Congress ; xp THEREBY 


TO MAKE THE PRESFRVATION, PROPAGATION AND PERPET- 


| DATION OF SLAVERY THE VITAL AND ANIMATING SPTRIT 


| OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT.’— John Quincy Adams. 
ti 
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aeEUGE OF OPPRESSION. 
From the New York Observer. 


corEssiONS OP AN ABOLITIONIST. 


» heen in no slight degree affected by the 
) has excited so great a commotion in 

, on in the Northern mind, concerning 
aa! I have heard, in imagination, the clank- 
uhains, have shed tears over the pages of 
fum’s Cabin, have argued and declaimed 
little vehemence, in favor of speedy e:nan- 
) fine, | nay with all truth say, I have 


a 


n in 
sion which moves the hearts of so many 


the speakers at the Anti-Slavery meetings in 
ston ond elsewhere. If, therefore, I refuse to 
rtain that passion, and cast it out as evil, it is 
1m ignorance. I have felt the excitement, 
tus as of a great cause, for the sweeping 
siuvery from this land, antil it became a pro- 
| emotion, (if | may be allowed the expres- 
- ond then | became bound as a Chrispian man 
fully to analyze it; for no man, to say nothing 
Christian, has # right to yield himself blindly 
ruidance of bis feelings or emotions. Sev- 
seoamet inces led me to suspect that the 
t which excited these violent feelings was not 
ivenly origin 
werved it seemed to come, in largest measure, 
eriam men who denied the Deity of the Son of 
ind that He had himself purged our sins, 
tdown at the right hand of the majesty on 
iJso, at the very time this spirit was upon 
ld deny the inspiration of the Bible, 





’ 


y would 
Church to be a divine institution, and would 
that the theatre was a better reformer than 
urch. | thought it strange that these should 

priests upon whom the boly anointing 

t, but still | remembered God's ways are 
r ways, nor His thoughts our thoughts, 

was greatly staggered at perceiving that ‘ Un- 
lm's Cabin’ became a favorite book with the 
the theatre, with harlots and blasphemers, and 
erstood that men whe feared not God, neither 
an, hung entranced over-its scenes, as 
wnted in the , ; and yet, thought I, 
kis acknowledged to be the highest and 

wt the spirit of abolition has inspired, the greatest 
ts works! Strange it should be adopted 
issemblies of the wicked, where the words 
oby the Son of God can get no access, ex- 
to point a jest! The suspicions awakened by 


things might, however, have been laid to 
p again, had not certain thoughts, put forth 
y Isaac Taylor, upon Fanaticism, and read by me 


veral years since, recurred to my mind with pecu- 
in fact, the thoughts were suggested 
y a very natural association of ideas; for I 
! but ask myself, is it indeed a pure philan- 
ropy which ealls forth these violent harangues, 
furious gestures, and leads men to go defiant 

, and fo entice slaves from their masters? At 
rate, thought I, let me examine this spirit in 
ght of the Gospel and the judgment throne,— 


this spirit now working in me, what is its origin, | 
and whither does it tend? 


I came from the ex- 
ution convinced that it is no other than the 
ricisa, Which, for thousands of years, has been 

wing the earth ; which, with the * scourge, the 
j banner, and the symbol,’ has filled the 

rd with confusion and violence, and counted its 
oby millions. ‘Through all its disguises may 
seen the unmistakeable features. And now [ 
give my reasons for the conclusion, and per- 
hey may prove as satisfactory to some other 
‘as they have proved to my own. 
ind this spirit entirely unlike trae philan- 
iwakening a mere fruitless excitement, and 
‘agitation. Always after the immediate ef- 

‘of an abolition meeting have subsided, the 

n would return, * Cua bono?” Why this 
emotion, from which ean rise no practical 
And yet the excitement grew, and the 

lor it grew. I observed, also, that, even in 
life, discussions upon slavery could not or- 

¥ go on, without violent language. I well 
1, from past experience, the scorn and 
‘litionist feels when one dares to differ 
imon the question of human rights. T may 
vark, too, the effect this excitement had, in 
trom me, at least in diverting my attention 
the vital traths of the Gospel(!) It has been 
lieve, that the mind cannot be exer- 
) = ) great emotions at the same time; at 
mie, t kuow that when the slavery question 
te me, it claimed the sapremacy over all 

"questions, Slavery was ¢he sin, deliverance 

‘the one thing; altogether secondary to 

he salvation of the black man’s soul (/) 

Pping with slavery was the work of the times, 

us Northern ministers to do. How 

mpared with this, is the preaching the 

‘tivation by the Atonement, the depravity 
“art, its need of renewal by the Spirit of 

‘nd the infinite peril of man “out of Christ! 

asked again, is the effect of this agi- 

Sut to turn the attention of both preacher 

, “ater away from ‘ae great and solemn issues of 
#06 thus we have agitation at the risk of the 

. * eternal destruction, and of no possible hene- 
te black man (‘) Not ene of my abolition 

48 yet, in ny hearing, suggested a remedy 


‘ery, except agitation. Not one abolitionist 
ster. 
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*s "pon any of the hundreds of planta- 
, 8 & the Gospel, proclaim the truth as it 


sus 


‘at strack me with more force still, was 
fn hatred which « 
tS actings, 


‘ ) 
Would I made no 


Ot agree with me; 
: v. and abov 
ms in the South 


e all, I hoped for 
I verily fear there was 4 


"en [should have rejoiced at the tidings that 
‘risen and butehered their masters, 
id have been lightened with the 
S sieain SATISTACTION, as are so many faces | 
4 : ae that rifles and bowie-knivessare | 
om py bensas. Do we not every spring 
Y p ~ repists on the platform, the ery 
{are nisands ‘ jeer, as elugaent | 
it New F me — = of the Union? What 
“tal Po ye divine mean, the other day, 
wou in > js 2 leaving the South te itself? 
Be cae u end there the Gospel of salya- 
+ ho Interpretation; it is the same 
ni te) has spoken a thousand times in 
pay Vatican, (!) and which would 


and nations frodi%he mercies of 
twill - 
a L will not nections ‘ 
‘© prolong these confessions. There 
d this a0 » However, to which [ must allede. 
ANS § ‘ j . 

Mg met eading directly to infidelity. Lam 
t ite ing ‘sing Christians have already un- 
bad ce ate , . 

“© apostatized, and that some even 


minis hay 
10 Dot went ty have gone over to fatal errors. 
nder, as 


ther 


“SOL un . 
POD & question of such interest. 


With whom I am aequainted, is willing | 
lhe abolitionist has other work just | 
nstantly accompanied this | 


I fonnd L became exasperated | 


judgment upon other men’s | 


I remember my secret dissatis- 
did not speak out against 
nd his Apostles should be 
Still more 


dissatisfied was I at finding slavery ingrafted into 
the Covenant with Abraham, which I had been 
| taught to believe was the Covenant upon which the 
visible Church” was founded. I can easily see, 
|therefore, why the abolitionist should cast awa 
the Bible, in which servants are taught to be obedi- 
ent to their masters, and in which one man is for- 
| bidden to judge another's conscience. These, with 
other considerations, have led me to renounce this 
spirit with abhorrence, as not from God. 
OMIKRON. 


iunide-dibpilninEiDininmcnentienes 
SLAVERY AND THE BIBLE. 

The Boston correspondent of the New York Journal 

|of Commerce, (ex-Reverend Hubbard Winslow,) in a 

revent letter, says : 





In one way and another, much solid discussion is 
|at this time given to the subject of slavery. And 
| there is nothing more warked than the improved 
| character of much that is now said on the subject. 
| Lately the tone of writing and speaking was super- 
| ficial and one-sided, so much so, that if freedom 
}and its institutions were treated in the same way, 
| both would be made out to be bad things. Among 
| late writings that we have observed is the well di- 
| gested article of a late number of the New York 
| Observer, entitled Slavery and the Bible, which 
, we bave read with great -interest, and observed 
with pleasure that you have re-printed. We laid 
the article down with the wish that every American 
could read it, and at this time. It is eminently a 
tract for the times, and we think if some person. 
who has the means, would print tens of thousands 
of it, in a tract form, he woald find persons 
enough that would be glad to scatter them broad- 
cast, where most needed, and thus immense good 
would be done by inducing men to apply to the 
evils that grow out of slavery the divine remedy,— 
the Guspel. If there is any thing that we would 
have added to that article, it would have been in 
reference to the influence of the Gospel in first 
ameliorating slavery, and finally in bringing it 
peaceably to an end. But this was not essential, 
as it is always true of the Gospel that it diminishes 
and banishes evil from the world. Another long 
article on slavery has just been published in the 
Boston Post under the caption, ‘Is the North 
Right!’ This paper we have not yet read. A let- 
ter on the same general subject was printed a few 
days ago in the same paper, and afterwards in a 
os form. It was written by Nahum Capen, 
isq., of Dorchester, and directed to Rey. Mr. Hall, 
a Unitarian clergyman of that place, who is the 
pastor of the author of the letter. The occasion 
of the letter was an anti-Nebraska, or political 
prayer of the clergyman at the Dorchester velebra- 
tion on the 4th of July, and a sermon on politics 
that be introduced into his pulpit by another 
preacher of the sawe faith. The letter is written 
with much vigor, and its sentiments will be com- 
mended by all who believe that clergymen have no 
moral right to advocate party politics in their ser- 
mons or prayers. 





DR. LORD ON SLAVERY. 


Dr. Lord, President of Dartmouth College, New 
York, has issued a book, in which he maintains 
| the following propositions : 


| oT. 


‘It ought to be seriously considered whether 


| slavery may not be of Divine origin, and, of course, 


right io principle, notwithstanding any wrong use 
| which has been made of it.’ 
| II. ‘That slavery is an institution of God, ac- 
cording to natural religion.’ 

Ill. * That slavery is a positive institution of 
revealed religion.’ 

IV. * That the holding of slaves, or the carry- 
ing on of a system of slavery, by civil regulations, 
in accordance with the Divine plan, as understood 

| by natural and revealed religion, is not ioconsist- 
/ent with any ideas or principles otherwise suggest- 
|ed or enjoyed by the providence or word of God.’ 

| V. * Those interpretations of the law of love 
which set it in opposition to slavery, independently 
of its abuses, are fallacious, wherever their fallacy 
lies.’ 

| VI. * That there is no more force in objections 
jagainst the institation of slavery, independently 
, Of its abuses, or reason for confining it within 
| geographical limits, than there would be in objec- 
j;tions to domestic, civil or ecclesiastical govern- 
}ment, because sometimes abused.’ 

VIL. * That the Nebraska Bill, passed by the 
| Congress of 1854, was a politic measure, and suit- 
jed, by extending the area of slavery, to promote 
| the best interests of our country.’ 
| WIL. * It is unwise and hazardous for Christian 
| men to denounce or oppose the institution of slave- 
| ry itself, in distinction from its abuses, or to give 
| encouragement, directly or indirectly, to romantic 
|or excited persons, who would subvert it befure the 
| time.’ 

IX. ‘ Ministers of the Gospel, and all other 
Christian men, should take the doctrines and 
| practices of the Abolitionists into serious consider- 
ation, and use the most effectual. means in their 
power to withstand them, and to save the nation 
| from their pernicious influence.’ 

X. ‘Slavery in this nation bas been so wicked- 
‘ly abused by injurious laws and customs, not at 
all necessary to the institution itself, and by with- 
holding from the slaves that which is just and 
equal, and properly due to them in their allotted 


‘and the displeasure of God against the nation itself 
| has been provoked.’ 
XI. ‘ Whether a minister of the Gospel who 
'has become convineed that slavery is a Divine in- 
stitution, and who could, without conscientious 
‘misgivings, and with gratitude to God for such an 
_ opportunity of benefitting bis degraded and suffer- 
‘ing creatures, become himself a slavebolder, may 
‘not still hope for the forgiveness and charity of his 
brethren, though he differs from them in the honest 
| profession of his views.’ 


———— 


Norrusren Discussion. We call the attention 
lof Southern disunionists to the article from the 
|New Haven Register, headed the Disunionists 
| Backing Out. That the State of Massachusetts 
lwill back out from her abolition nullification, 
| whenever the issue comes, we have no doubt. But 
we do not wish these Northern nullifiers and dis- 
unionists to back out. We wish to have the grati- 
fication of seeing them whipped out. The general 
government must give sume signal instance of its 
ability to maintain itself. Old Massachusetts, 
“the Cradle of Liberty,’ is a fit place for this bloody 
contest as any other, and taere 1s no blood more 
worthy of being shed to moisten the tree of 4 
erty (!!) than that of abolitionists. — Greenville (8. 
C.) Patriot. 





6 The notorious Fred Douglass is put at 
the top of the ticket just nominated by the New York 
abolition State convention, Placing blacks over the 
heads of whites is a favorite practice with the pegro- 
worshippers. — Washington Union. 
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sphere, that the institution has been dishonored, | 


NS. 


BE AE RRS 


‘INFIDELITY’ OF ABOLITIONISTS. 


'Y | Letier from the Rev. Walter Scott, President of Aire- 


dale College, Lancaster, Scotland, to Mr. F. W. 
Chesson, London. 


‘Iam truly sorry and very much surprised to 
learn from your letter, that there are some excel- 
ilent men, whose sanction ard assistance we should 
‘very much prize, who charge our proceedings at 
the late anti-slavery meeting at Manchester with 
being of an infidel character, on what grounds or 
for what reasons I am ata foss to determine. I 
jeannot recollect any speech that was made, or 
measure that was adopted, or even a single sentence 

that was uttered, which could subject us to that 

}charge. Ido not pretend to be acquainted with 
the sentiments of all who took a prominent part in 
|the proceedings ; but I do not think there was one 
infidel amongst them. But if there were, IT am 
lcertain nothing was done to promote in any way 
| the cause of infidelity. Almost all the speakers, 
jas far as [ean recollect, took Scripture ground, and 
represented slavery as being directly opposed to 
the principles, the spirit and the commands of the 
Bible, and condemned by the sacred authority of 
its Author. 

‘ And can those that censure us say that infidel- 
ity produced an anti-slavery spirit, or originated 
anti-slavery plans, or formed anti-slavery societies? 
Does the blessed work of attempting to rescue the 
slave from the ruthless grasp of his cruel oppressor, 
belong to infidelity as regards either its origin or 
its operation, so that, becanse we join in it, we 
should be charged with giving an infidel character 
to our proceedings? No, we claim the honor of 
this work for the Bible, for the mission of Jesus 
Christ. And suppose infidels do join with us in 
this work, what then? Are infidels destitute of 
the feelings of humanity ? May not their hearts re- 
volt at the enormous wrongs and atrocities of 
slavery! May they not be sincere and earnest in 
their efforts to banish this great abomination from 
the earth? Andif they were not, even if their 
motives were selfish, does it necessarily follow that 
their assistance must not be accepted in this good 
work! Very probably there might be some infidels 
who exerted themselves strenuously to procure the 
abolition of the corn laws; but did this give an in- 
fidel character to the meetings and proceedings of 
those who engaged in that good work !—Were my 
neighbor's house on fire, and if I was endeavoring 
to quench the flames and save his property, and an 
infidel under the influence of the common feelings 

‘of humanity were to rash forward to assist me, 
would it give an infidel character to my exertions, 
if I were to avail myself of his aid? Slavery has 
done and is doing more harm to the human race 
than ten thousand conflagrations could do ; and I 
would accept the assistance of any haman being, if 
I thought he was sincere, and would really facili- 

| tate my exertion in endeavoring to destroy this 
great 5 Racca and to vindicate the cause of jus- 

‘tice and humanity. I must think that the best 
thing the friends of the Bible and orthodoxy (to 

‘use a common expression for the sake of brevity) 

{ean do is to come forward, and, as far as they have 
opportunity, to take the lead in Anti-Slavery So- 
cieties, and thus give a practical refutation to the 
charges which are sometimes brought against them, 
as being indifferent to the suffering of the slave ; 
‘and also to the impious reasoning of those whoen- 
deavor to wrest that book which is the best friend 
| of the poor—is an emanation, in fact, from the be- 
nevolence of God—to the support of justice, and 
cruelty, and systematic oppression. 

‘Ob, it is a lamentable thing that there are, in 
America especially, infidels, and men whose reli- 

‘gious opinions some of us must consider unsound, 
who yet are all zeal and energy in pleading the 
cause of the slave, and endeavoring to gain redress 
‘for his wrongs, there should be professing Chris- 

|tians, ministers of the Gospel, men glorying in 
itheir faith and orthodoxy, who stand aloof, and 
jeven plead the cause of the most cruel, heartless, 
base and impious oppression. It deserves serious 
consideration whether before the tribunal of Eter- 
nal Justice, it will not be found a greater deltn- 
quency, something more offensive to the God of 
heaven, to refrain to deliver those who are drawn 
unto death, and are ready to be slain—especially 
to be found to have heen, directly or indirectly, 
the supporters of slavery as it exists ih Ameriea— 
than to have imbibed heterodox or even infidel 

‘sentiments. If Britain were invaded by a powerful 
army, what would be thought of the government, 
if it refused to permit infidels to enlist into the 
‘army, and to expose their lives in defence of their 
country! Or if, actuated by the spirit of patriot- 
ism, these infidels shoujd take the lead in attacking 
the foe, what opinion should we form of those 
soldiers who should see them hard pressed by the 
invaders, and yet would not assist them, and would 
plead as an excuse that their religious sentiments 
were erroneous !—Slavery has invaded the human 
race, has raised millions of our fellow-creatures, 
and holds millions of them under the most cruel 
bondage, and I, for one, think it a duty to receive 
into our ranks all who will fight faithfully against 
‘this deadly foe of God and man, I regret that this 
ery of infidelity has been raised ; I hope our breth- 
ren will reconsider the matter ; but I trust, at the 
same time, that none who have engaged in the sa- 
cred cause will on that account draw back or relax 
‘in their efforts. d 

| Iam, my dear sir, yours truly, 

Watrer Scorr. 





(Signed) 


| 


| ANTI-SLAVERY IN HOLLAND. 


| [London correspondence of the Syracuse Wesleyan. ] 


| Mr. Chamerovzow recently addressed two anti- 
slavery meetings in Holland—one was held under 
the auspices of ‘the Heemstede Auxiliary to the 
| Dutch anti-slavery society,’the other under the aus- 
| pices of * the Amsterdam young men’s anti-slavery 
| society.’ The meetings were well attended ; and 
Mr. Chamerovzow pleaded the anti-slavery cause 
with great ability. The old Dutch Abolition So- 
i ciety, [ am told, is worthless as an advocate for 
the slave, being in the hands of temporisers, and 
| men of expediency. The American Anti-Slavery 
{Society of Holland is the before named young 
| men’s association, which is full of fire, vigor and 
vitality. This Society ins:ribes upon its banner, 
‘Immediate and unconditional Emancipation.’ 
Unce inspired by the divine glory of this principle, 
even the phlegmatic Dutchman will hasten to 
break the chains of the slave, and let the oppressed 
go free. The following is a list of the slaves con- 
tained in the Dutch colonies :-—Serinam, 38,545 ; 
Caracoa, 5418; Bonaire, 769; Areba, 566; St. 
Eustatius, 4071; Saba, 649; St. Martin, 1618— 
forming total of 48,636, of which 1260 are govern- 
ment slaves. 3 
Moravians, and 6000 of them are Roman Catholics. 
The appendix to the Datch official gazettes pays a 
compliment to the spirit of industry which ani- 
mates the slave—a sorry return this, for the depri- 
vation of their liberties ! ’ 
It is really a most lamentable thing to find En- 








A large number of the slaves are- 


¢ 

glishmen paying hasty visits to the United:States, 
jand return t 
slanders of the Abolitionists, and in extenuation 

of the slaveholders. Such persons there are, who; 
are continually propagating their false and one- 

sided views of the Slavery Question among their 

fellow-countrymen. Frederika Bremer did not do 

«much harm by her prejudices, because despite them, 

telling the truth; and moreover, because she so 

evidently wrote from the seventh heaven of her ex- 

traordinary imagination. But the influence pro- 

duced by such writers as William Chambers, the 

Scottish publisher, and W. E. Baxter, Joseph 

Hume’s successor in the representation of Montrose, 

is most pernicious. I have just finished reading Mr. 

Baxter’s book, which, after a prelude of affected 

woderation, deseribes the Abolitionists ae blasphe- 

mers, and finds all kinds of excuses for that heaven- 

ly mortal, the pious slaveholder! Such an one 

cannot, ef course, treat his slaves unkindly, or 

bold them from any other motive than a desire to 

promote their good. It would be sacrilege to, 
doubt his Christianity; it would be Pharisaism to | 
refuse to sit with him even at the table of the re-| 
deemers of both bond and free. Mr. Baxter can | 
find many apologies for his sanctimonious protege, | 
bat not one word of sympathy—no, not one—has | 
he for the men, and women, who, without violence, | 
without even the spirit of malice or revenge, are | 
seeking to open the doors of the Prison-House! I 

was glad that the Anti-Slavery Advocate had a} 
| powerful message to deliver to Mr. Baxter. May 

jit do him good, and teach him to know and to un-| 
| derstand whut he is doing, before he again traduces 

|the characters of good men, who have, at least, 
|fought as good a fight as he has done. 

F. W. Cuxsson. 





———— rr ——————— 


| HUNKER WHIGS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


In Massachusetts, the straight-out Whigs, en- 
| couraged by the example of their brethren in 
| Maine, are pursuing a similar policy, with a view 
|to like results. They cannot dream of carrying 
their own nominations, but they contemplate with 
complacescy the election of Beach, the candidate 
of tic Rum Administration party, On the 2d, 
seven hundred and fifty delegates, chiefly from the 


jeastern part of the State, met in convention at Wor- 
;cester, and, with great unanimity, nominated a full 
| ticket for State officers, headed by Samuven H. Wat- 
|LeY, for Governor. 


Letters against fusion were 
read from Mr. Winthrop and Mr. Choate. That of 
Mr. Choate is full of those stilted nothings in which 
certain Boston rhetoricians love to indulge. He) 
affects ignorance as to the poliiics of the new party. 
‘And what are its politics? It has none. Who 
knows them. Even on the topic of slavery, nobody | 





| knows, that [ am aware of, what in certain it seeks 
; to do, or how much or how little will content it.’ 
| Is Mr. Rufus Choate quite sure of his own poli- 


itics? Did he understand them clearly when, in 
the Senate of the United States, he quailed before 
the eye of McDuffie? Did he stand up to them 
when he slunk, abashed, before the frown and re- 
bake of Henry Clay? The sum and substance of 
his politics has always been, submission to a Mas- | 
ter, Such a man cannot comprehend the politics 
of Republicanism, because its elemental idea is, 
resistance to Masterdom. We can tell him one 
thing ‘in certain’ the Republican party secks to 
do, and that is, to consign to the walks of private 
life all that tribe of emasculate politicians who 
deem submission to slavery necessary to maintain 


| the Union, and oppositiva to slavery rank section- 
jalism, if not treason, 
| George S. Hiliard made a speech, in which, aim- 


ing to rival the ponderous sarcasm of his great 
model, Daniel Webster, he styled the Republicans 
the ‘ Rag-baby Party!’ 

The resolutions, as it appears from the tele- 
graphic synopsis, denounce the Anti-Slavery acts 
of the last Legislature, shrink from the organiza- | 
tion of a Party opposed to Slavery, as threatening 
the stability of the Union, and declare that, if ever 
a union of parties become necessary, it mugt be a 
union of ‘ National patriots against the aggres- 
sions of fanaticism.’ The recent intolerable out- 
rages of Slavery, and its schemes of aggression, are 
overlooked by this select band of** National pa- 
triots.’ 

While the malcontents of Massachusetts are thus 
doing what they can to break down the only party 
which proposes to unite the opponents of Slavery 
against the men who repealed the Missouri Com- 
promise, waged war against Freedom in Kansas, 
and are forever plotting the aggrandizement of the 
Slave Power, and tu elect the Administration ticket, 
their services are duly appreciated by the Richmond 
(Va.) Enquirer. The editor was doubtless appriz- 
ed, by some of his ‘ National’ friends in Massachu- 
setts, of what the Whigs intended to do, for, in an 
editorial which appeared before their Convention, 
entitled, ‘ A Gleam of Hope,’ he says— 

‘ We are most happy, too, to learn from reliable 
friends of Massachusetts, that there is some pros- 
pect of a reform in the political complexion, of that 
infatuated Commonwealth. E. D. Beach, Esq., the 
Democratie candidate for Governor, is an eminent 
lawyer, who bas adhered, through many years of 
changing fortune, to the conservative Demucratic 
principles be still professes and carries out. At 
the commencement of his career, be conducted with | 
signal ability, for eight years, a journal, which | 
was the organ of the Democratic purty in Western | 
Massachusetts. Subsequently, he was almost alone 
in the Massachusetts Senate, in opposing the 
schemes of coalesced Whigs and Free Soilers and 
time-serving politicians of his own party, who 
were ready, from motives of temporary expediency, | 
to yield to the popular clamor on the subject of | 
Abolition. Latterly, he has not shunned the un-) 
popolarity of supporting the Kansas-Nebraska | 
principles of territorial sovereignty, and opposing} 
the demagogues und dreamers who have converted | 
the Temperance question into a political issue. 


He proceeds to say, that the fanaticism of 
Abolitionists bas awakened disgust : 


‘ The true citizens of Massachusetts, we are in- 
formed, have been aroused to « sense of humiliation 
by the insane measures of their rulers. They have 


all other parts of the Union; and the consequence 
has been, that a National Democratic party has 
been revived, confident of success, and eager to re- 
claim for Massachusetts a place in the Federal 
Councils, where her yoice, since Webster died, bas 
been lifted only to excite disgust. We hear that 
large numbers of voters, formerly Whigs, will now 
support the Democratic candidate; and on the other 
hand are the Fusiunists, men of every political and 
cutaneous complexion, united to obtain power; 
the Know Nothings, or the debris uf them, shattered 
by the Virginia defeat, who only abstract strength 
from the principal opposition ; the Whigs, whose 
avowed p s,m nominating a candidate, 1s to break 
down the jon or Republican urganization. In this 
fragmentary condition of the opponeate of Demo- 
eracy, we may well hail with pleasure the prospect 
of success of conservative doctrines, even in 8- 
sachusetts—a State which seemed handed over irre- 





home to write books that abound in | 


| war 


| and unsullied by past errors. 


become aware of the alienation of the sympathy of } 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
Extract from a speech made at a Republican meet- 
ing in Albany, last- week, by Hon. Wa. H. Sewarp :— 


How shall we organize? The evil is a national 
one. The power and the influence and the organ- 
ization of the privileged class pervade all parts of 
the Union. It knows no North, no South, no East, 
no West, It is stronger to-day on the Bay of San 
Francisco, surrounded by freemen, than it is on 
Chesapeake Bay, surrounded by slaves. It is not 
a sectional but a national contest on which we have 
entered. Our organization, therefore, must be a 
national one. The means of success are national. 
We must restore the principle of equality among 
the members of the Rtckrake principle of the 
sacredness of the absolute and inherent Rights of 
Man. We want, then, an organization open to all 
classes of men, and that excludes none. 

We want a bold, out-spoken, free-spoken organi- 
zation, one that openly proclaims its principles, its 
purposes and its ohjects—in fear of God and notof 
man—like that arniy which Cromwell led, that es- 
tablished the Commonwealth of England. This is 
the organization we want. 

It is best to take an existing organization that 
answers to these conditions, if we can find one; if 
we cannot find one such, we must createone. Let 
us try existing parties by this test. Shall we take 
the Know Nothing party, or the American party, 
as it more ambitiously names itself! It is a 
purely sectional organization. In the privileged 
States, it scouts the principle of the equality of 
man, and justifies the unbounded claims of the 
privileged class. In the unprivileged States, it 
stifles its voice and suppresses your own free speech 


| lest it might be overheard beyond the Potomac. In 


the privileged States it justifies all the wrongs com- 
witted against you. In the unprivileged States it 
affects to condemn them, but protests they shall 
not be redressed. I speak not now of its false and 
prevaricating rituals, its unlawful and unchristian 
oaths, its clandestine councils and its dark con- 
spiracies, its mobs and its murders, proscribing 
and slaying men for their conscience sake, and for 
the sake of their nativity. I have spoken of them 
often enough and freely enough heretofore, I say 
now Only, that all these equally unfit this so-called 
American party for any national duty, and qualify 
it to be, what it has thus far been, an auxiliary 
Swiss corps, engaging the friends of freedom in 
premature skirmishes at one time, and decoying 
them into ambushes prepared by their enemies at 
another, Let it pass by. 

Shall we unite ourselves to the Democratic 
warty’ If so, to which section or faction? The 
Iards, who are so stern in defending the aggres- 

sions of the privileged class, and in rebuking the 
Administration through whose agency they are 
committed? Or the Softs, that protest against 
these aggressions, while they sustain and invigorate 
that Administration? Shall we suppose the Demo- 
cratic party reunited and consolidated? What is 
it then but the same party which has led in the 
commission of all these aggressions, save one, and 
which urged, counselled and co-operated in that, 
and claims, exclusively, the political benefits re- 
sulting from it’ Let the Democratic party pass. 

Shall we report ourselves to the Whig Party! 
Whereis it! * Gentle Shepherd, tell me where!’ 
Four years ago it was a strong and vigorous party, 
honorable for energy and noble achievements, and 

still more for noble enterprises. In 1852 it was 
invited and counselled, and moved by panic and 
fears, to emulate the Democratic party in its prac- 
tised subserviency to the privileged class, and it 
yielded in spite of your remons es and mine. 
The privileged class who had debauched it, aban- 


| doned it because they knew that it could not vie 


with its rival in the humiliating service it proffer- 
ed them, and now there is neither Whig party nor 
Whig South of the Potomac. 

How is itin the unprivileged States? Out of 
New York, the lovers of freedom, disgusted with 
its profanation, forsook it, and marched into any 
and every other organization. We bave maintain- 
ed it here, and in its parity, until the aiders and 
abettors of the privileged classes, in retaliation, 
have wounded it on all sides, and it is now mani- 
festly no longer able to maintain and carry for- 

i, alone and unaided, the great revolution that 
it inaugurated. He 1s unfit for a statesman, though 
ine may be a patriot, who will cling even to an 
honored and faithful association, when it is reduced 
so low in strength and numbers as to be entirely 
ineffectual amid the contests of great parties by 
which republics are saved. Any party when re- 
duced so low must ultimately dwindle and dwarf 
intoa mere fraction. Let, then, the Whig party 

ass. It committed a grievous fault, and grievous- 
y hath it answered it. Letit march out of the field, 
therefore, with all the honors. 

The principles of trae Democrats and the prin- 
ciples of true Whigs remain throughout all changes 
of parties and of men, and so far as they are sound, 
they are necessarily the same. Such true Demo- 
crats and true Whigs are now ready to unite on 
those sound principles cowmon to both. Neither 
of those two classes can or ought to insist on fore- 
ing @ defective organization, with a stained ban- 
ner, upon the other. The Republican organization 
has sagaciously seen this, and magnanimously laid 
a new, sound and liberal platform, broad enough 
for both classes to stand upon. Its principles are 
equal and exact justice ; its speech open, decided 
and frank. Its banner is untorn in former battles 
That is the party 


for us. [ do not know that it will always, or even 


| long. preserve its course, its moderation, and its 


consistency. If it shall do so, it will rescue and 
save the country. If it. too, shall become unfaith- 
ful, as all proceeding parties have done, it will, 
without sorrow or regret on my part, perish as 
they are perishing, and will give place to another, 
truer and better one. 

So long as the Republican party shall be firm 


the | #24 faithful to the Constitution, the Union and the 
| rights of man, I shall serve it, with the reservation 
| of personal independence which is my birthright, 


bat at the same time with the zeal and devotion 
that patiotism allows and enjoins. I do not know, 
and personally I do not greatly care, that it shall 
work out its great ends this year or the next, orin 
my life-time ; because I know that those ends are 
ultimately sure, and that time and trial are the 
elements which make all great reformations sure 
and lasting. I have not thus far lived for personal 
ends nor temporary fame, and I shall not begin so 
Jate to live or labor for them. I have hoped that 
I might leave my country somewhat worthier of a 
lofty destiny, and with somewhat safer guarantees 
for the equal rights of man. A reasonable ambi- 
tion must always be satisfied with sincere and 
practical endeavors. If, among those who shall 
come idfter us, there shall be any curious Inquirer 
who inay chance to scrutinize my public character, 
he shall be obliged to confess that, however unsue- 
cessfully I labored for generous ends, yet that I 
was ever faithful—ever hopeful. 


(ar Mr. Seward’s talk of organizing a national po- 


litieal party for freedom, with more than half of the 





coverably to fanaticism and folly.’ 


oi! consecrated to slavery, is sheer infatuation. 


Pa 


THE SLAVE PURCHASE—THE SEPARA- 
TION — THE RESCUE. 


We make another extract from ‘Tae Rao Picker, 
or, Bouxp axp Freer,’ the new temperance and anti- 
slavery work, of thrilling interest, published by Mason 


Brothers, New York :-— s 


‘I don’t want bot one of ’em, you see, Taskem. 
One of ’em I can do very well with,’ suid Brittan. 
* Miss Julie ‘d like the other, then, I presume,’ 
replied the slave-trader, significantly. ‘I've bought 
both ov ’em, art’ I made no doubt yer’d jump at 
‘em, soon ’s you seen ‘em. They ‘re the two perti- 
est yaller gals I've come across this five year, an’ 
I ean put ‘em to yer cheap, ‘cause the owner bad 
to sell oat. The two ‘If cost yer little tisin’ four 
thousand dollars, and they 're wuth that to look at. 
One on ’em ’s got a child six year old, too, an’ that 
*s throw’d in. She ’s a lJeetle high strung, bat 
Beck [the driver] ‘Il manage her, an’ the young ‘un.’ 

* And the boy?’ 

‘Yes; he's a rosy-cheeked little feller, bright 
’s a new batton, and as white—well, as white as 
any buddy. The mother ‘s on’y quarter-blood, yer 
see.’ 

* Where are they now?’ 

‘In quod. I ‘Il fetch ’em,’ said Taskem. And 
an hour afterward the slave-catcher produced the 
two women and the child at Brittan’s residence. 

They were quadroons, and sisters, The owner 
of them had been what is termed a Aumane master. 
That is, he had but a few slaves, and these two he 
had brought up from infancy. They came origin- 
ally from Louisiana. The master settled in Mis- 
souri, and, as they were remarkably handsome 
girls, he permitted them to grow up under his own 
guardianship, for his own reason! When Nora 
(the eldest) came to be sixteen years old, xhe gave 
birth to the boy she now had with ber. ‘The child 
would scarcely be suspected of having a drop of 
negro blood in his veins, so fair was iis skin, and 
so perfect were bis handsomely-formed features. 
Who the father of the child was did not transpire, 
and nobody seemed to eare for this trifling circum- 
stance. Nora knew who his mother was, and that 
was sufficient for Aer! The youngest of the girls 
was about eighteen, and a beautiful creatare she 
was, too. These three—Nora, Katty, and Buff 
(the boy)—were the last that remained in the fi- 
nally bankrupt Missourian’s possession. Taskem 
bought them together, and brought them to Green~ 
ville to sell to Brittan. 

The moment that the old Englishman set his 
eyes on them, he called Taskem into a side room, 
and, notwithstanding his years and experience, he 
said : te 

* Taskem, you ‘re a good judge—a capital judge. 
How much did you say!’ 

* Forty-three hander’d dollars.’ 

* For the three?’ 

* Yes.’ 

* But, I—a—that is—that is—the boy. That 
brat I don’t want, you see,no how. His mother’s 
abeauty. I want her. I s’pose it 's his mother?’ 

* Yes—yes.’ 

* Well, | want her, but the brat must go away. 
I ’ll pay you—I ‘Il give you your price—forty-three 
handred —bat you ‘Il take the boy away, won’t 
yout And sell him—sell him, Taskem, and ac- 
count to me some other time. ‘That ’s it. But he 
must n't stay here at all; he ‘s too white—too 
white—a damn sight, you see! It won't do. And 
besides, I don’t want no incumbrances with her, 
you see. Un’stund!’ 

‘ Edzackly. J onderstand, old boy. “I see—E 
see—’ 

* Well, then, you ‘ll take him off with you!’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

* And I 'm to give you forty-three hundred dol- 
lars?’ 

* Yes.’ 

* And you sell the boy, and—’ 

* Yes, edzackly—’s all right. T see.’ 

‘Very well. “I have n’t the money just now. I 
ve wot to raise a five thousand mortgage on the 
place to get through the season with till the crops 





come in again, and L’'ll make it eight thousand, you 


isee, so ’® you can have the ‘ ready * io a few weeks. 
|Give me a bill o’ sale of ’em at forty-three hun- 
|dred, yon know, and they ’re mine.’ 


* All right,’ said Taskem ; * yere it is, an’ yer 


lean give me yer note on demand, yer see, an’ that 


Il fix it all correct ’tween us.’ 
This being concluded, the papers were duly pass- 





bis n’ 


led, and the two men returned to the room where 
|the women and the boy had been left—Taskem to 


give them what he was pleased in his facetiousness 
to term ‘a friendly lectur’ at partin’,’ and Brittan 
to take possession of his handsome * property.’ 

* Now, gals,’ said the amiable Mr. Ralph Taskem, 
of Tennessee, ‘ I've brought yer to yer new home 
here, in Kaintucky, and this is yer new mareter, 
|Mr. Britfan, who treats all his niggers fust rate, 
allers, ef they b’hayves well, and does n't give him 
no saree, nor put on no airs. He's a mild man, 
an’ a good un, when he bas n’t no reason to be 
otherways; an’ I've told bim all about yer, an’ 
what yer ken both do. Yer ‘ll be kep’ in the house, 
yere, he says, and he won't put no hard labor onto 
\nyther ov yer, ef yere quiet, an’ don’t give him no 
trouble. Ef yer do, he an’ Beck "ll see “at yer 
come to yer milk agin, straitways, do yer mind! 
Yer know Beck, Nora, don’t yer?’ 

Lhe girl did not reply, but tossed her head and 
smiled at her sister, who stood close to ber side. 

‘I thought yer’d ’member Beck,’ continued Tas- 
kem, with a leer toward Brittan ; * he knows both 
on yer, like a book. So, steady now! an’ there ‘Il 
be no trouble.’ 

With this friendly advice, which séemed to have 
had about as much weight with the two girls as if 
it had been addressed to the old oaken chimney- 
piece, Mr. Ralph Taskem bowed himself out—as 
the side door opened, and Miss Julie entered the 
apartment, without knowing who was there. — 

The two quadroons were very prettily attired, 
for their jast owner had indulged them in their 
passion for dress to a certain extent. So neatly 
were their habits arranged, that, as they stood 
with their bonnets in their hands, Julie mistook 
them for some of ber guardian’s lady-friends; and 
blushing as she advanced, she said— 

‘Your pardon, ladies—I was not aware—’ 

‘ Ladies!’ suid Brittan, quickly dispelling this 
illusion. ‘These are—these are Nora and Katty 
—I ‘ve juet got ‘em, Julie.’ 

‘Ob! what a darling boy, too!’ continued 
Julie, running toward the pretty curly-headed son 
of Nora, and stooping to kiss him, all unsuspect- 
ingly. * Why, what's your name?’ 

* Buff,’ said the boy, quickly. 

* Whose boy are you?’ 

‘ He “sy mine, miss,’ replied Nora, pleasantly. 

* Yours! You bis mother?’ 

* Yes, miss.’ 

Julie was astounded ! 

Brittan came to her aid at onee. ‘ Yes,’ said he, 
¢ — ’re all mine—yours—ours, thatis. 1 bought 
ove for you, and the other to—to wait upon me, me, 
you see, Julie—in the house, bere.’ 

* Bought them? And this child, too! Why,he 
hey are not slaves, are they!’ 
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‘Oh, yes. They can wash, and cook, and do 
muslins, acd—and, a t many things ‘bout 
house. And we want them here very much—eh, 
Jaliet’ 

His ward could inake no reply. She saw what 
she did not want to see—what she blushed to think 
of! She saw, ata glance, that these two beauti- 
fal bat onfortunate girls had been purchased by 
her guardian, undoubtedly, for a vile and wicked 
purpose, because she knew that no more house ser- 
vants were wanted or needed ! 

And Brittan was over sixty years old, too! 

* + 7. . . * * * 

Beck, the overseer, was in the stable when they 
came, but he did not see Taskem, and was not ap- 
prised of their arrival. 

As Nora and Katty were following Julie sround 
the house, examining the premises, and listening 
to their new young mistress’ advice, Buff strolled 
out at the back door, and ventured into the stable. 
He was nicely dressed up, too, and Beck seeing 
him, mistook him for a son of some gentleman who 
might be on a temporary visit to Brittan, perhaps. 

* Hollo, my fine fellow!’ he said, approaching 
the ovaries. * How dot’ 

* Pooty well,’ said the boy. 

* And where do you come from—eh ! ’ 

* I don'no,’ said the boy. 

* Don’t know! What ’s your name ?™ 

*‘ Buff. Mother ’s in de ‘ouse.’ 

* And who is mother'’ 

‘Whot W'y, Nora. There she is!’ shouted 
the little fellow, merrily, and running toward his 
mother, who, with Katty and their mistress, walk- 
ed to the lawn, and sat down ander the shade of 
the big old oaks at the side of the house. 

Beck eyed the new-comers for some time, but he | 
could not make out who or what they were. So he| 
went into the kitchen, where old Aunt Flurry (the 
cook) was busy, and asked— 

* Who are them on the green, yonder?’ 

* I don'no, sah,’ said the cook. ‘I seed ’em wid 
misses, jiss now—don’no who dey is. Yaller gals, 
reck'n, dough.’ 

‘ Yaller girls W'end’ they come!" 

* Don’no—reck'n in forenoon.’ 

Beck could ascertain nothing from the dull old) 
black cook, and so he returned to bis business. eye- 
ing the two strangers impudently as he passed 
along to the stable again. 

Taskem returned to Brittan’s, after two hours’ 
absence, and they sat down over a bottle of sherry, 
to disecus#the matter of his new parchase. 

* How °d you like ‘em?’ 

* Beautiful! They ‘re nice girls. It ‘s all right, 
Taskem,’ continued Brittan, rubbing his hands— 
‘all fixed. Julie takes Katty, and Nora serves me 
—attend me, you see.’ 7 

* Yes; I see.’ 





‘ Just as I wanted it. They ‘re outside, now—| 
on the green. Beautiful! 1 ’ve been lookin’ at} 
‘em through the blind, here. Devilish nice, that} 
Nora! Plump as a duck. Now, about the dey?! 
I won't have the brat left here, any way. Take | 
him off with you, when you leave. Sell him for!) 
whatever you can get—but carry him away, you un- | 
derstand. I don’t want him left where she can find | 
him, either.’ 

* Very well,’ said Taskem. ‘TI ’Il manage him. | 
Leave it be. Ll fix him. Beck ‘Il help.’ 

And after they had drank up their wine, Taskem | 
went out to confer with his old friend, the over-| 
seer—Lewy Beck. 

+ * . 7. | 

‘Don’t know ’em"’ said Taskem to bis old chum) 
Beck, as the latter expressed surprise that the two} 
women were Nora and Katty, whom he had seen a} 
thousand times before, in Missouri, * did n’t know | 
‘m! Well, that is a good ‘un.’ 

* Well, Railf, [ haint seen the gals fer five! 
year’n more, yer know. An’ that mighty fine rig-| 
gin’ they'd on tuk me down, yer see. I didn’t 
go very close to “em, an’ the doy I didn't ‘mem-| 
ber, o’ course ; he’s grown up sense. I sware, ef| 
I did n’t take that brat to be one of old Brittan’s 
friends’ young ones, 'maliar! W’en he come) 
inter the stable, yere, | begun to coax and play | 
with him, ‘sposin’ he belonged to some visitor ; 
an’ he’s so white and fair, it’s hard tellin’, arn't) 
it! An’ arter all, he’s nuthin’ but a damn ljittle| 
nigger |’ 

* Ha, ha!’ 
easionally, at what he deemed such a joke ; 


roared Taskem, who cou/d laugh oc- 


‘ ha, } 


ha, Beck. I'd like to ’a seen yer hugg'n and kiss’o| 
*im, though ! ’ 
‘ Bah!” cried Beek, throwing from his filthy | 


mouth a large quid of tobacco, aa if bis stomach | 
were turned at the bare recollection that he had| 
placed bis rough beard in contact with Buff's fair) 
cheek! * Well, ef he stops yere,’ continued the brute} 
overseer, ‘an’ I can get # shy at ‘im, | ‘Il pay) 
him off; dam'd ef I don’t, though!’ 

‘Pay bim? fer w'ot!’ said Taskem, 
again. 

* Fer—fer—his ‘nfernal saace ! 
me he wus a nasty dam pic’ninny.’ 
* But he wont stop yere,’ said Taskem, at last. 

*Not’ queried the overseer. 

‘No. Brittan swears he won’t hev ‘im about, | 
no way. He wants Nora. The old man ‘s smash-| 
ed with her, sart’n ; jest as I s’posed he'd be, yer | 
see. That's wot [ got her fer. She's to be a house-| 
sarvant, ha! ha! Yer know w'ot purty yaller| 
house-sarvants is, eh?!’ said Taskem, sticking his | 
tongue into his cheek, significantly. 

* But how's the boy goin’ away?’ 

‘I'm to fix that fer ’em.’ 

* Won't she tear like a devil, thongh!’ 

* Nobody keeres fer that, yerknow. Ef she goes} 
to gittin’ on her high hoss, 1 tell Britt’n to turn) 
her out to yer keer; an’ ef yer can’t fix her flint for 
‘er, it ‘ud bea pitty, eh! The boy'il go, sure.| 
I ken git three hande’rd for *im, any day, in Mem- | 
phis ; and that ‘ll a’most elear gain, yer see.’ 

Lewis, or Lewy Beck, as the overseer was famil- | 
iarly called, bad been bred to bis business ; he was | 
& coarse, rough-mannered, selfish, brutal being, | 
whose long experience in his wicked calling had | 
rendered him entirely callous to all signs of human | 
feelings in bis own person, With scourge in band, | 


grinning | 


He didn’t tell 





from sunrise tu durk, he sought no occupation or! tan, coming into the room hastily, and seeing Nora) . 


amusement more to his taste than that of driving! 
the miserable creatures that fell under bis charge 
to the very last tension of their strength, in the) 


fields where they toiled ; and bis requirements were| * What the devil's the matter with her? Can’t she | Slavery Society rented and the ladies oceupied at that 


harsh, peremptory, unreasonable and cruel, be-| 
cause he liked to tyrannize over his hands, and | 
preferred the ase of the whip, when he could get 
along much better even withoutit. His inbuman- 
ity was proverbial, and for this reason, chiefly, he | 
was esteemed by Brittan, who quickly sympathized 
with him, and gave him unlimited power over his, 
slaves. | 
‘Beck knows his business,’.the Englishman! 
would say. ‘ He knows what niggers need. He'll} 
get the work outof'em. Beck's a trump.’ 
And so the overseer never heard of appeal to the | 
real master of the place, when -he scourged aod 
flayed the hands, with or without a cause. 
> . ~ * 
Tuskem had been watching all the next day for) 
the opportunity to get Nora’s boy away ; but the} 
mother either suspected him, or was wore than 
usually watchful, while the slave-trader was in) 


sight, and it had come to be nearly evening before) and Katty, and Toney, and the boy, and the old came here, and lectured against slavery, and its 


he ore open attempt at removing Buff. It 
was getting 
fore he could obtain a public conveyance to the 
southward—it being his intention to proceed, at) 
once, to Hopkinsville, aod down to Cumberland 
river ; whence he could get away with the child 
without further trouble. 

He had taken leave of Brittan, and the sun had | 
just set, as Taskem came to the side entrance of the 
lente; and said : 

‘ Hello, Buff, w'ot yer doin?’ 

The little fellow started to his feet, and went 


ra had taught him, in secret, to look apon Taskem 
ae a wicked ghoul, from which he should flee 
whenever he saw him coming! 

* Come, Buff, come,’ he continued, coaxingly, as 
if he were calling a dog; but the boy looked in bis 
eye and said : 

* Ne, I don’t wanter.’ 

_ ‘Then I "ll have ter fetch yer,’ replied the brute, 
jumping into the doorway, ferociously, and griping 
the boy in his arms. 

With one hand he seized Buff rudely, and as 
the boy screamed * mam—’ the other palm of the 
slave-catcher was clapped upon the youngster’s 
mouth, to prevent him trom uttering the final syl- 
lable, when he would have called for ‘mamma! ’ 
Juwping out of the doors with him as quickly and 
as stealthily as he came in, be hastened to the rear 
of the dweiling, where stood a rough open wagon, 
with a stout horse before it, in readiness tor a 


start. 
* Quick, Beck, quick, now !’ said Taskem to his 
companion in sin, who held the horse, and then 





| this way, eh? 


| she pursued bim and quarreled with him. 
| abused ber and she fled back with ber buy, and fell noble enterprise of Prudence Crandall in Connecticut, 











— =. 


awaited to assist his friend away, ‘ quick, for be’s 
as strong as a young bull.’ 

And Boff was tumbled heels over head into the 
bottom of the wagon, after having been nearly 
strongiats as he came from the house, in Taskem’s 

ands. 

‘Oh! mammy, mammy — Nora FES gon ete 
shouted Buff; * Buckra-man er got “im! Buckra- 
man er got ‘im, mammy!" and away went the 
wagon at a jamp. 

* W'ot’s that?’ yelled Nora, springing madly out 
of the parlour, whither she had been sammoned by 
Brittan, a moment previously, in order to give 
Taskem the opportunity he had been unsuccessfal- 
ly seeking. for six long hours. * W’ot’s that noise? 
Buff— Buffy!’ she shrieked, as she darted away ; 
‘ whar is he,’ and followed by Katty, who chanced 
in her way as she rushed out, the maddened 
inother flew to the rear of the house, in season to 
behold the villain Taskem turning his horse into a 
by-way, a few yards behind the dwelling. With 
infuriated vigor she dashed after him, at top speed, 
as she continued to scream : . 

* My boy! my chile! Boff! my chile—tmy chile! 
Don’t steal ‘im, massa. Ob! gi’ me back my 
chile!" 

The road-way was ragged and muddy, and the 
horse soon found, notwithstanding the goading and 
lashing that Taskem administered to him, that his 
load was rather too stubborn for him to gallop 
along with freely, and he began to show signs of 
faltering and obstinacy. Taskem lashed him, and 
swore terribly, while Buff had heard Nora’s voice. 
and was struggling with all his might and main to 
leap from the wagon. What with attempting to 
guide the now unruly beast, and to keep him go- 
ing. and at the same time striving with feet and 
hands to hold Buff down, Taskem quickly ascer- 
tained that he had obtained something more than 
be had originally * bargained for,’ when suddenly 
his horse balked, and came to a dead stand-still in 
his tracks ! 

Nora and Katty, with their long black crimpled 
hair streaming wildly in the wind, were close be- 
hind bim (for they had gained upon his tracks from 
the outset,) and as his horse balted, they came on 
rapidly toward the vehicle. Nappo was just re- 
turning from the corn-fields, and seeing the in- 
voluntary race, which he did not at first compre- 
hend, was quickly in the wake of the two girls, 
who flew over the ground like two frightened roves. 

‘ Wot is it?’ shouted Nappo. 

*Tuskem!’ said Katty. 

‘De boy!’ yelled Nora. 

And this was enough. Nappo was on the spot 
as svon as the others, though Taskem did not see 
him, for he was on fire with his rage and disap- 
pointment at this unexpected pursuit, and his sud- 
den and unlucky dilemma. 

The screams of the boy were heart-rending, amid 
his alarm and the rough handling he experienced. 
But Taskem had undertaken to remove him, and he 
did not intend he should escape his clutches. 

At a single bound, as she came up, Nora sprang 
nimbly into the wagon, and wildly seized upon her 
ehild. 

* Give way, dam yer! Out with yer! I'll kill 
yer, yer yaller weneh—I'll murder yer, ef yer 
don't!’ yelled Taskem in his wrath, as Katty 
mounted on the opposite side and clinched his writ 

* Gib her de boy, den!’ said Katty. 

* Gi’ me der child!’ shouted Nora, again seizing 
Buff and springing. with him to the ground before 
the villain could recover himself. 

But Taskem was not to be vanquished thus easi- 
ly; and, flinging the reins upon the saddle of his 
contrary beast, he sprang to the side of the road, 
and darted in pursuit of Nora, who was now fly- 
ing hack toward the house with all ber energies— 


Katty following close behind her to cover her re-| 


treat, if necessary. 

As he cume up, Katty turned on the wretch, and 
struck him fiercely on the cheek, which staggered 
him, thoagh it did fall from a woman's hand? But 


this opposition was only temporary, for, with a! 


single blow in return, he felled poor Katty to the 
earth with such violence as to knock the breath 
from her body, as he rushed past her upon Nora's 
staggering tracks ! 

‘Taskem could searcely see Nora and the boy, it 
had got to be so dark; but still he dashed after 
them, and still the almost exhausted mother and 


| her child fled on before the wretch they so heartily other hand, a true reverence for God and an abiding, | 


despised. But Taskem suddenly felt a terrific crash 
upon the side of bis head, and then another, when 
he fell heavily forward into the path, and the race 
was up for this béat! 

Nora flew on wildly—mad]y—with almost super- 
huwan endurance, for she had run at the top of 
ner strength a distance of nearly two miles since 
she first left the house. But she reached the old 
porch at lust, and with an appalling shriek of 
misery, fright and exhaustion, dashed her child in 
before her as she cried—* Save him! save him!’ 
and fell helpless upon the great hall-floor of Brit- 
tan’s huuse ! 

Julie was passing at the moment, and, greatly 
alarmed at this sudden efhibition, she sprang for- 
ward to Nora's assistance, loudly calling for help 
at the same moment. 


Upon turning Nora and raising her ap, blood 


was found to be gushing fearfully from her lips and | 
nostrils, and she was taken into an inner room, | 


where all the medical aid the house afforded was 
brought into requisition, for it was evident from 
the hemorrhage that she had sustained an alarming 
ges injury, from some cause as yet unexplaiu- 
ed. 

Julie was in great distress unti] Katty arrived 
and informed her that Taskem was in the act of 
carrying off her child. whom she had rescued from | 
his grasp and fled with, subsequently. And direct- 
ly afterward, Toney entered to confirm the story, 
as he had quietly received it from Nappo’s lips. | 

When Taskem fell so suddenly in the road, as 
he was pursuing Nora and the boy, Nappo was near 
him, as it turned outin the end. Bat of this, noth- 
ing was known by the slave-catcher personally. 

. + . o 


‘ What's happened to her?’ exclaimed old Brit- 


covered with blood, while the servants and Julie 
and the cook were bustling about as if the pros- 
trate slave were somebody of real consequence. 


speak '—eh, Nera! What's all this about,’ shout- 
ed Brittan, approaching her. For once in his life 
the old man appeared to be alarmed ! 

‘She's burst a blood-vessel, evidently,’ said 
Toney, who was present. ‘This comes of that 
wretch Taskem’s management, you see, sir. I 
warned you against that man years ago, Mr. Brit- 
tan.’ 
*Did he do #! Did Taskem do it? How?’ 
said Brittan, confusedly. * He did n't beat her 
What was he doing? How'd it 


| 
eal 


happen!’ 
* He attempted to steal her child from her, and 
He 


exhausted at your threshold. That's all that we 
know of it. He’s a heartless, miserable villain, 
and you'll one day believe this, sir!’ 

They gathered around the fourm of Nora—Julie, 


cook, and half a dozen servants, for her paling 


ate, and he had eight miies tu go be-| cheeks and deadening eye told too plainly that the common wherever the abolitionists appeared. Then the 


quadroon was passing away from tue scene of all, 
her earthly troubles. } 

Brittan left the apartment. He could not stand | 
by and see any body die! He was a coward ! It! 
rewinded him too pointedly of his own latter end. | 
He went into bis middle room, and then into the! 
library, beyond, and then into the front parlor, he-| 
yond that. and closed the door, Nora was dying! 

*She was a beautiful woman,’ he said to him- 
self, ‘and cost me over two thousand dullars. Two 
thousand! Cheap enough at that, if—if—.’ Bur 
now she was dying. 

lie was touched! Anthony Brittan was doubly 
affected by this prospective accident. He was los- 
ing Nora, and two thousand dollars besides. But 
be bad n't paid for her yet. This was some con- 
solatiun ! 

‘If Taskem’s such an infernal fool,” he con- 
tinued, * as to run down a piece of property ‘n this 
way—run ber to death, and murder her, for the 
sake of getting away her brat—he must face the 
damage. I won't pay him one dollar for her, it 
she dies—not one cent!’ 

And he might have added, if she lives, either. 
For be had not a handred dollars of unencumbereu 
property, to his name, at that moment ! 

‘ Nora, Nora!’ suid poor Katty, sinking at her 
sister's side. * Nora! speak to Katty, won't you!’ 

But the dying woman could not speak. The 
slightest possible exertion caused her to spit blo «i 
from her mouth, fearfully; and only in one posi 
tion could she lie at all, to rest with any show of 
ease. 7 





*T reck’n she wants to say su'thin’,’ suggested 
the old cook, who stood at her head. 

* Can we do any thing for you, Nora!’ asked 
Julie, kindly, approaching the pallet on which she 
still lay, and, ing her ear to the sufferer’s lips, 
she heard Nora whisper the name of her child. 

* Bring the boy bere, instantly,’ said Jolie. 

Boff was standing by his mother’s dea:h-bed in 
a moment, buat he did not realize any thing. He 
saw that Nora lay speechless and ry may and he 
saw the clear red stream that oozed her pal- 
ing lips! He saw the glassy eye, and tnew she 
could not speak to him, but why this wns so, or 
‘what it all meant, he did not know. 

He said, ‘Poor mammy! Poor Nora!’ That 
was all. 

* Kiss her, darling; kiss poor mamma,’ said 
Julie, drawing the boy up to the side of the cot 
upon which they had laid ber. é 

And the little fellow placed his lips close to hers 
who had nursed him, and nurtured him, and watch- 
ed him, and protected him for six long years, and 
who died, at last, to save him from the fiendish 
grasp of a miserable wretch, whom she knew would 
Ssailhes him to the eold mercies of the first beart- 
less tyrant who would ri him ! 

He kissed the parched lips of the once beautiful 
Nora—and he shrunk away from ber. - 

* W’ot make ’em so cold!’ he asked, as he gazed 
with the rest apon her whitening face. 

The mother raised her hand, and Julie again 
kneeled down beside her. 

. *Save bim! Save Buffy! Don’t let em: hab 
‘im! Missey—Katty! Save him—always!’ biss- 
” the poor girl, wildly. And this effort was ber 
ast. 

A freshness at first overspread her features, then 
the deadly pallor succeeded that is unmistakable, 
as the moment of dissolution finally drew near. 

She swiled—poor Nora smiled, softly, sweetly, 
calmly, in that last terrible moment, as if, when 
her spirit was leaving the flesh, the angels were 
hovering about her, and her sins had been forgiven. 

Her sister Katty held her hand in hers, and the 
puise had ceased to beat. 
stopped. There was no more struggling—no chok- 
ing—no spasmodic frights and startings. All was 
still, and calm, and peaceful, and she spirit of the 
slave had been borne away to the sphere ‘ where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are 
at rest!’ 
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THE BOSTON MOB OF FIVE THOUSAND 
‘GENTLEMEN OP PROPERTY AND 
STANDING, OCT. 21, 1835. 

Agreeably to notice in our last number, the twentieth 
anniversary of the memorable day (Oct. 21, 1885] on 
which a mob of ‘ five thousand gentlemen of property 
and standing’ broke up a meeting of the Boston Fe- 
| male A. S. Society—destroyed the Anti-Slavery sign— 
sought to tar and feather Georcr Tuompson, and com- 





RATOR. 





| mitted other well-known outrages — was commemorated | 


in a very appropriate manner, on Sunday afternoon, at! 
| 46 Washington Street,—the identical place where the} 
| riotous demoustration was made. A compleie phone-| 
| graphic report of the proceedings was taken, which we| 
| shall lay before our readers next week. In the mene | 
| time, they will be gratified to read the following sketch | 
| of what was said and done on the occasion, made for the | 
private perusal of a distant friend, but which we are 
| permitted to print in Tas Liperator. 
| Yesterday, Sunday the 21st of October, Tuxonore 
| Parker preached on ‘ The well-proportioned culture of 
the religious faculties.”. He showed admirably the evils 
which flow from the idea that religion consists only, or 
mainly, in that devoutness which delights in prayers, 
singing, meetings and sacraments, and how, on the 





practical sense of our responsibility to bim, are the 
crown and glory of a harwonious development of the 
other constituent parts of a manly character. Towards} 
| the end of the first part occurred in substance this pas-) 


i 


| sage :— 
| ‘An unenlightened and disproportionately cultivated 
religious zeal easily slides into persecution, and some- 
times practises it with alaerity, asa religious duty. 
The Puritan magistrates of Boston debated one morning 
what they should do with an inflexible Quaker woman, 
and adjourned without being able to decide ; but on 
hearing a sermon on the subject in the afternoon, by 
| John Cotton, they forthwith condemned her to be hung 
on Boston common. Three hundred years ago this week, 
Hugh Latimer and John Ridley were burned in England 
by bloody Mary. But we need not go back so far for 
examples. Twenty years ago this day, in this very 
city, incited by the pulpit and the religious press as 
well as by other influences, a mob of five thousand or 
more of eminently respectable citizens of Boston vio- 
lently broke in upon and dispersed a meeting of wo- 
men, assembled to pray and consult for the deliverance 
of the slaves of this country. And the clergy, the 
press, the city authorities, and the wealth and influence 
of the city, said amen.’ 

Although the day was stormy, the meeting which 
had been called to celebrate the twentieth anniversary 
of the dispersion of the Boston Female A. 8. Society by 
a mob of gentlemen of property and standing, was as 
large as the small hall, 46 Washington street, would 
contain, namely, about 400 people. The building has 
been altered since that time, and the door which the 
gentlemen of property and standing’ stove in vo lon- 
ger exists, but the hall occupies the same spot of the 
new building erected thereon with that which the Anti- 
time. Two of those ladies, Mrs. Southwick and Henri- 
etta Sargent, at the urgent request of the gentlemen 
on the platform, took seats with them. 

At the opening of the meeting, Mr. May read some 
portions of Scriptare, and J. F. Clarke made a prayer. 
Garrison then gave a historical sketch of the event 
to be celebrated, and the causes, immediate and remote, 
which led to it. He said that the doctrine of immedi- 
ate emancipation had long before stirred up, the South 
to rage and fury, but the North was not thus aroused 
until the abolitionists began to expose the Colonization 
imposture. Agreat increase of this feeling followed the 
and this increased when Garrison went to England in 
1833 to confer with Clarkson and Wilberforce, and 
reached its height when George Thompson afierwards 


handmaid the Colonization Society. Then mobs became 


mails were plundered in Charleston, and the anti-sid- 
very documents publicly burnt, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral (Amos Kendall) afterwards justifying and endors- 
ing the deed. There was a general opposition by the 
press, political and religious, not only to the principles 
and plans, but to the liberty of meeting, speaking or 
printing of the abolitionists. In Boston, a meeting to 
concert measures for their suppression was called at 
Faneuil Hall, presided over by Theodore Lyman, Jr., 
and addressed by Peleg Sprague, Richard Fletcher, and 
Harrison Gray Otis, at which Thos, B. Curtis read the 
resolutions. This was just before the advertised meet- 
ing of the Female A. 8. Society. A (false) impression 
had arisen that George Thompson was to address the 
ladies’ meeting, and a placard was printed (written by 
Mr. Homer, of the Commercial Gazelte) calling apov 
ail friends of the Union to * snake Thompson out, and 
tar and feather him.’ This was posted in all conspicu- 
ous places near State street. Garrison had been re- 
quested to address the meeting, (Thompson was not iv 
ihe city,) and he went to the place very early, but not 
befuré the mob began to assemble, and he was recog- 
nized and threatened on his way. Only those of the 
ladies who went long before the hour sppointed, could 
gain admission to the hall. About thirty were present. 
The shoutings and hootings of those who filled the stree: 
without, and the stairway within, were such that Mr. 
Garrieon’s address could not be made, and at the reques. 
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of the ladies he withdrew to the A. 8. Office, separated 
by a partition from the hall. The lower pannels 
wf the office door were after awhile broken in, but C. 
C. Burleigh, who was there with Garrison, went into 
the passage, locked the door outside, put the key in his 
pocket, and successfully stood guard there, face to face 
with the enemy. g 
Mies Mary Parker, president of the Society, preserv- 
ed an undaunted composure through the whole of the 
trying scene. The prayer with which she opened the 
meeting was spoken of as most impressive, and in the 
course of it she thanked God that ‘while there were 
many to molest, there were none that could make afraid.’ 
When the Mayor, unceremoniously entering, told the 
ladies that they must disperse, and that no protection 
could be afforded them by the city, she asked why their 
rights were not defended by the authorities against un- 
lawful violence. And when the Mayor confessed that 
he was unable to protect them, and earnestly begged 
that they would withdraw, and without delay, as the 
uproar was increasing, she said, ‘I will take the sense 
of the meeting,’ and quietly pat the vote of adjourn- 
ment, which was made, not sine die, but to a definite 
time and place, where they finished their business. In 
the mean time, the mob made insulting comments upon 
them as they departed, and then tore down and destroy- 
ed the sign of the Anti-Slavery Office, and threw the 
Bibles and bymn-books which they found in the hall 
out of the windows, as incendiary documents. 
Immediately after, Francis Jackson wrote a letter to 
the President of the Society, inviting her to use his 
house in Hollis street for the meetinge, whenever they | 
lacked a more convenient place, and adding—* Perhaps 
the mob may tear down my house, as they have threat- 
ened to do other places ; but while it stands, you shall 
be welcome to it, and protected in it as far as my ability 
extends.’ 


Peter ames, and Job 
ee compared. And why did they 
turn the world upside down? 
it was wrong side up.” 
suppose, not only settled Mr. 


n,—men to whom it is cer- 


Because then, as now, 
This introduction, we may 
May’s account with his 


: ; J, but prepared the audience to lend a 


favorable to the discoarse following. 

‘The two books most generally read-among our early 
Puritan fathers were the Bible and Fox's Book of Mar- 
I am no worshipper of the Bible ; 


t You know / 
ia bak Old Testament and New contain grand and 
noble testimonies the sin of And 


Fox’s book, a full and faithful catalogue of all the cases 
of persecution by authorities in Church and State on 
account of difference of religious opinion, might have 
taught both them and their posterity the folly and 
wickedness of attempting to control opinion and con- 
science by external force. The children, therefore , of 
those Puritan fathers have very little excuse for either 
oppression or intolerance. Yet they plainly have both 
these characteristics, The Slave Power of the South 
and the money power of the North made the mob in 
Washington street, and these two are still united, aod 
ready to do a similar work, as faras they are permitted. 

Henry C. Wricat then said— 

I was present at the mob. It was an incarnation of 
the Slave Power which then ruled and still rules Bos- 
ton. The Slave Power is and always has been supreme 
in all the States of this Union. It is, moreover, coa- 
stantly extending its dominion, and making new con- 
quests, both of territéry and men. Within the past 
year, it has vanquished and corrupted » man who for- 
merly for years maintained a noble stand against it ; a 
man who I never could have believed would thus dis- 
grace himself. (He evidently referred to Mr. Pierpont’s 
mutilation of his own book, to procure a Southern cir- 
culation for it.) 

Many false pretences are now made for not joining 





The ladies shortly after met there, and Harriet Mar- 


The bleeding had also} tineau met with them, ahd declared her entire sympa-' the Abolitionists. They are called infideis, disorganiz- 
thy with their movement, which she has ever since | ers, traitors to their country, &c. But then, no such 
steadfastly befriended. She had just before been trav-| complication existed. Not s word had been said 


elling through the country, South as well as North, and 
everywhere honorably received ; but from that time 
she lost caste with the literary and fashionable world of 
the United States, and was treated with gross insult 
and malignity by the press, even the Respectable Daily 
making coarse and vulgar comments upon ber. 

I forgot to say in its place, that Francis Jackson was 
chosen President of this commemoration meeting (on 
Garrison’s motion) as the fittest person to occupy the 
post of honor, after having voluntarily filled the post 
of danger. 


The next speaker was Wenpett Puitups. He said— 

At this hour, twenty years ago, I was outside, down 
in the street, and among the rioters, though not of 
them. J thank God that I am inside now. 

Up to that time, I had paid no particular attention to 
Anti-Slavery, and I knew nothing of the meeting, until, 
accidentally going that way, I found the mob. I 
chanced to be a member of a military company, and I 
said to a friend at my side, Why doesn’t the Mayor call 
out the regiment? I didn’t know thea that its mem- 


bers were already in the street, forming part of the) 
The Mayor, Mr. Lyman, had doubly violated | 
his duty, and without being ignorant, as some were, of | 


mob. 


what his duty was. He not only failed to give the 
protection which his official station required, but he 
had shortly before been chairman of the Faneuil Hall 
meeting, which was designed to gag the abolitionists. 
He threw his influence against them in public, and went 
round among them in private, begging that they would 
give up the point, and hold, or at least publicly adver- 
tise, no more meetings for the present. They yielded 
to his urgent entreaties so far as to hold no more meet- 
ings at that time than the discharge of their proper 
functions required, but they firmly refused to give up 
the right of free speech, and cease to meet, or cease to 
give the usual and needful notice of their meetings. 

It is true, as bas been said, that the press, religious 
and political, was almost universally with the mob, and 


against the abolitionists. The Christian Register| bound. If this is the result of twenty years’ labor, how 


thought that a proper regard to public sentimont re- 
quired that they should meet in secret, if they must 


| meet, and reminded them that the early Christians held 


their meetings in cellars and caves during the fury of 
persecution. It forgot to mention, that while the wo- 
men and children, the aged and the weak, really held 
such meetings, the stronger, of both sexes, were giving 
their testimony in open daylight, not only at meetings, 
but at the stake, the cross, and the combat with wild 
beasts. 

The pulpit was on the same side. Both Orthodox 
and Unitarian clergymen refused to read the notice for 


| against the Sabbath, the Church, the Bible, or the 
Union. Garrison was a rigid Baptist and Sabbatarian, 
and a loyal citizen, So the opposers Bf anti-slavery 
| chose oppression and renounced freedom for their own 
| sakes, without the intermixture of other_considerations, 
and they really do so still. 

Chairman, the practical question now arises, What 
are we todo? We have a fact to deal with,—the abso- 
lute supremacy of the Slave Power. How are we to 
deal with it?) My own mind is made up on this mat- 
ter. We must make no compromise ; we must yield no 
single inch of ground. Death or victory must be our 
motto. 

I go for revolution. I want to see the people of 
Boston treat the Slave Commissioners as their fathers 
did the Stamp Commissioners. 


Samven May, Jr., then said he earnestly hoped that 
the assembly might not fail to hear a word from a good 
friend and faithful fellow-laborer then present, who 
was soon to leave the country for the winter. He re- 


| 
ferred to Tuomas Wentwortn Hiaoinson. 





Mr. Hiaoixson said— 

Mr. Garrison has told us that the present time differs 
very materially from the time we are met to commem- 
‘orate. He sees a great and cheering improvement. 
| But are things really so much changed? Js the Bos- 
' ton of °55 so different from the Boston of °35? 
| After laboring twenty years, the Abolitionists have 
| conquered the right of free speech. What more has 
| been done? Butcan this be called success? Is this 
| the work which they originally undertook? This is 
merely a trifle compared to what is yettobedone. The 
slaves are not only not yet free, but, as surely as the 
earth rolls on its axis, another slave can and will be 
sent back to his bondage from Boston, The people are 
not awake and in earnest to prevent it. 

Massachusetts still belongs to the Union—a nation 
governed by slavery. The dead and the Tiving are 
still bound together, and the living is content to be so 





long is the future contest to be? 


. ie eee 
agogue showed himself to be as destitute of ts 
is of principle, by inserting in the same Puy whe 
dirty sheet what he calls a * sound creed,’ ana OF his 
every body to read—what he says ‘ the Seite 
believes,” (!)—three articles éf which "© Party 

Are, first, +p, 
and exact justice TO ALL MEN,’ second, «Ree 
protection for THE RIGHTS OF ALL; third. « 
religion, freedom of the press, and general 
information’—these three constituting, 
and sabstance of our ‘ infidel’ and « tp 
tionism! For if these were carried out, 
be held in the land, and the song of 
sung by all the inhabitants thereof, 
umn of the same paper, this patent demozrat ; 

5 ‘ CXU!tingly 
quotes from the Savannah Georgian the following », 
agraph:—‘ Again it is our Privilege to sen iy 
bird of victory with glorious tidings from a 
battle-field! Aguin the democracy of Geor 
lates the morn with a song of triumph! 
ring with three hearty cheers for the 

ta? (tt y — 
Georgia. () What incoherence of speech! why 
brazen audacity! The democracy of Whips and cha: 
of thumb-screws and branding-irons, of slave ng 
and soul-buyers, of bloodhounds ang slave. 
“The democracy of prostitution and concubinag 
forced degradation aud mental darkness, of Wareguito) 
toil and bratal tyranny! Three cheers for jx ? - 
Hampshire—wherever the American flag duet a 
course, this ‘Cheshire Republican’ is delighted With bg 
doings of the recent State Whig Convention at Woros 
ter, (except that it did not nominate Beach instead of 
Walley,) and says, ‘ It was marked by a degies of ben 
mony and enthusiasm which should put to ta on 
actors in the rowdy fusion convention of the Week rt 
vious,’ and declares (very truthfully 100) thet * j 
platform is purely democratic’—i. ¢, in the provsla . 
SAV 

ry sense of that term, and that it will + Very much = 
hance Mr. Beach’s chance of success.’ 

Notwithstanding the effort of the Republican to de. 
ter the citizens of Keene from listening to our appeals 
(for such was its real design,) each of the miectings beld 
was highly encouraging as to the numbers and charag. 
ter of those in attendance. A more attentive op Appar. 
ently candid hearing cou'd not be desired by any speak. 
ers. On our part, the most direct accusations and the 
strongest utterances were inade, in relation to the guil 
ty complicity of the American church with slaveiy— 
the genera! subserviency of the pulpit to the pro-slavery 
sentiment of the day—the worthlessness of the popular 
religious rites and observances, as in the days of the 
prophets, (see lst chapter of Isainh,)—the corruption 
of partieg—the pro-slavery compromises of the Cons;). 
tution—the growth, spirit and purpose of the Siar 
Power—the duty of dissolving the Union—&e., &e, We 
announced that our platform was free to al! present— 
and urge] upon such as thought our views were yp. 
sound, or our princ'ples erroneous, to interrogate or 
reply to us, ad Jibilum ; but no one had any thing to 
offer by way of dissent, except the Hon. Jobn Prentiss, 
who thought we went a little too far—that New flomp. 
shire was about right—that the clergy occupied gy 
anti-slavery position—&c. &e.. The editor of the Re 
publican was chullenged to substantiate his charges, 
but, though present, he was dumb, until we lef, wha 
he came out in his paper with the following character. 
istic article :— 

fF * We did not introduce Wm. Lloyd Garrison and 
his friend May into our village last week, as anti-chureh, 
anti-bible and anti-union men, without well knowingo! 
what we spoke, and of whom we are speaking. We 
knew that, for years, Garrison had denounced the 
church as the * bulwark of American slavery.’ We 
knew that he had declared, if ahe bible‘ stood in the 
way ef abolitionism, he would put his heel upon it; and 
if the church stood in the way, he would put his heel on 
that; and if Jesus Christ stood in his way, he would 
put his heel on mim!’ We further knew that be wasaa 
open brawler against the American Union, and gloried 
in the abuse he could heap upon it—that no longer ago 
than on the fourth of July, of last year, he and a pack 
of his crazy followers made a bonfire of the American 
Constitution, at an abolition meeting in Plymouth, aud 
burnt it up amid the groans of his audience. Wekner 
the blaspheming traitor well, and gave intimation oftis 
appearance here accordingly. We only told the truth 
about him; and why he took excestions to our conn, 
and ranted as he did, ig more than we can conjecture 
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| The above speeches were interspersed with the sing- 


| ing of anti-slavery songs, and at the close of the meet-| 


ing, a collection was taken, and a committee chosen to 
print its proceedings in a pamphlet, with a history of 
the mob, and its preceding and following events. 

Cc. K. W. 


ae ees 
MEETINGS IN KEENE, N. H. 
Assisted by our esteemed friend, Samuen May, Jr., 
the General Agent of the Massachusetts A. 8. Society, 
we held three meetings in the spacious Town Hall, in 
Keene, on Saturday and Sunday, October 18th and 





this meeting of the Female A. 8. Society. Only Rev. 
Henry Ware, Jr., chancing to preach in Dr. Chan-| 


ning’s pulpit, read the notice, and a storm of reproach | 
{ sana ; | 
| roundings, we had often heard; and, consequently, our 


yas poured upon him for it in the morning papers. | 
Hubbard Winslow distinctly stated in a sermon, that) 


14th. It was our first visit tothat place. Of the beau- 


He certainly demonstrated all we accused him of, by his 
own speeches, and in adidition proved himself an snti- 
| sabbath man, and an accomplished blackgnard Lesites 
| —which we wi!l give him credit for here. We are pot 

aware that these men made any proselytes amongst Us 
It is our opinion that, with the exception of our mit 
guided neighbor who got them here, (and who, by tht 
way, we believe is not an American citizen, but s su! 
ject of Great Britain,) they had not one sympathizer 9 
their ultra notions to hear them, We hope s, ined, 
for it will be a dark day for this prosperous nation when 
a considerable portion of its people shall become enter- 
tainers of such dangerous heresies.’ 


There is no replying to so vile an article as this 
We are greatly obliged to our esteemed friend, Mr 





ty of its location, and the grandeur of its natural sur- 


expectations were highly raised on that score, and they 


| E. A. Wess, for his kind attentions, and rejoice = 
there is at least one man ready to ‘stand in the g4p 
| unflinchingly, and willing to stand alone, if it must 


men had no right publicly to discuss a subject which | Were fully realized. It is indeed a charming village,| go, with God and the Right. 


‘the brotherhood’ did not approve. 
In short, we owe it toone man, Francis JACKSON, | 
that freedom of speech was preserved at that time in| 
the city of Boston. And we owe much more to the un- 
wearied and persevering labors of the Female Anti- 
Slavery Society, through a series of years, before and | 
after this. They had shortly before obtained from the| 
Supreme Court that judgment in the Med case which} 
established the principle that a slave brought by his’ 
master into a free State becomes free. 
Some things have changed for the better since twenty 
years ago. But let us not triumph prematurely. The) 
spirit of the city of Boston is the same to-day as it! 
was then. The Daily Advertiser is the same. Those! 
who think that the friends of freedom have become. 
bolder since that time, should remember that Mrs. | 
Southwick rebuked a slaveholder in the presence of, 
Chief Justice Shaw. 
And now, looking baek for twenty years, what are we | 
to learn from the past? I think it is, that we should | 
neither obstruct nor fear the very utmost freedom of 
speech, even upon subjects the furthest, in éur present, 
apprehension, from the right. We should learn that) 
the whole of truth can never do harm to the whole of 
virtue, Fearless toleration is the lesson of this day; 
entire freedom of every man's lips, whatever his belief. | 
For myself, though I had thoroughly learned what. 
history has told us of the Adamses and Otises of 1775, | 
I have to thank the anti-slavery women for the lesson, 
they taught me, of who were the Adamses and Otises 
of 1835. | 

Tugopore Parker spoke next. 

In 1885, I was in the Theological Seminary, absorb- | 
ed in questions of abstract truth, and laying a founda-| 
tion for the work which I have since been trying to do. | 
I was little interested in the Abolitionists, and had lit.) 
tle knowledge of the work they were doing, and have. 
no right to speak here, save by the indulgence of my 
elders in the cause. But I well remember that, chanc-| 
ing to come into Boston on the evening after the mob, | 
and to spend it in company with four ewinent respecta- 
bilities, they with one voice condemned the Abolition- 
ists, and approved of the treatment they had received. 

1 remember, too, that when that excellent man, Sam- 
vet J. May, had, rather to his surprise, obtained per- 
mission of a clergyman to preach an anti-slavery ser- 
mon in his pulpit, he ventured upon the further request, 
‘Perhaps you will make the introductory prayer? °— 
and was again surprised to hear, ‘ Yes, and I°*Jl read 
the Scripter for you, too.” The consent was fully ex- 
plained when the clergyman made a most ferocious 
prayer against the Abolitionists, and read a number of 
passages of Scripture of what he considered correspond- 
ing import. But, as Nemesis never sleeps, he was left 
to himself so far as to end with the passage, * Those 
who bave turned the world upside down have come 
hither also.’ After administering this settler, as he 
deemed it, be vacated the desk for Mr. May, who be- 
gn in this wise: ‘Brethren, your minister has told 
you thatthe men who have turned the world upside 
down have come hither also. So we have. But who 
were those men whom the text mentions as having for- 
merly turned the world opside down? They were 





| but ‘ as the mountains are round about Jerusalem,’ so 


with anything or anybody savoring of ‘ ultraism;’ that 


is attained when the abettor of slave-stealing and slave- 
hunting, on a gigantic scale, assumes to be the champions 
of the Bible and Christianity against those who are un- 
ceasingly using both as instruments to break the fetters 
of the oppressed in this guilty land, and to rescue civil 
liberty from the grasp of a bloody despotism. 
satire upon all that is sacred, precious, glorious. That 
the community in which he resides does not laugh him 
to scorn, and make him ashamed to show his face in 
the light of day, indicates a sad lack of moral discern- 
ment and humane feeling on its part. This poor dem- 


with a population of some three or four thousand, and | 


has a remarkably neat, comfortable, and well-to-do ap- 
pearance, in every direction. Its site is very level; 


are the lofty hills round about Keene, holding it loving- 
ly in their generous embrace. There are few places in 
New England more desirable for a quiet residence, es- 
pecially as it has, reputedly, more than an equal share 
of the literary taste and culture to be found in the 
Granite State. 

Our anti-slavery anticipations were not unduly san- 
guine. We knew of but one person in the place, and 
of him only as one of our subscribers, who was disposed 
to give us a welcome. We were aware, moreover, that 
the strongest religious prejudices against us prevailed 
generally; that * Garrisonianism’ was regarded as the 
synonym for ‘ infidelity,’ in an evil sense; that what 
little free-soilism existed was shy of coming in contact 


very few lectures had ever been delivered in the place 
by the agents of ‘ old organized abolitionism,’ and, con- 
sequently, that it was most imperfectly apprehended; 
that the personal influence and public ministration of 
the Rev. Dr. Barstow, (evangelical,) in particular, had 
for a score of years been as hostile to the anti-slavery 
cause, as they had been favorable to the wicked coloni- 
zation crusade; and that the Keene press had helped to 
swell the tide of opposition against us, and all co-oper- 
ating with us—the following malignant attack, for ex- 
aniple, appearing in the * Cheshire Republican,’ a few 
days previous :— . 
_ GF‘ Garrison and May, of Massachusetts, two abo- 
litionists of the anti-slavery, anti-Bible, anti-church 
and anti-Union school, are about commencing a course 
of lectures in this town. Lovers of Christianity and 
the Union can receive no harm to hear these men speak. 
Their principles are so palpably dangerous that an 
open expression of them will have a tendency to put 
all good men on their guard against Jending an influ- 
ence to abolition parties of any shadow. They all tend 
to what Garrison openly advocates—a dissolution of the 
Union, the destruction of the Bibie, war and bloodshed. 
Candid men can judge whether these are better for 
mankind and the country than Union, Peace and Chris- 
tianity, even if some minor incidental wrongs are per- 
mitted to exist with them.’ 

Such was our introdaction, as strangers, to the in- 
habitants of Keene. It is enough to say that the au- 
thor of this scurrilous paragraph is the pensioned span- 
iel and profligate parasite of the present national ad- 
ministration. When one so morally debased finds it a 
popular stroke of policy to affect to be deeply concern- 
ed for the purity and stability of Christianity, it mourn- 
fully demonstrates how cowardly and compromising is 
the religion of the day. Surely, the acme of effrontery 
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| We have reason to believe that a good impression #8 
. te 
made upon the minds of those who preseut at the met 


ing. 
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Convextios oF Ravicat Pouiticat Apotiriosis™® 
This Convention commenced its proceedings, for 80% 
days’ session, at the Meionaon, in this city, on Toestsy 
forenoon. The following persons were elected «fficert 
Dr. James McCune Smith, of New York, President; 
Rev. Messrs. Burdett, Davis and Beman, and Francis 
L. Capen, Vice Presidents ; George WwW. Clark ok 
N. Gilbert, Secretaries ; Lewis Tappan, Treasurer. Al 
terwards, Gerrit Smith and John Pierpont were added 
to the number of Vice Presidents. This Convention nf 
peared to excite no attention, and was thinly ow 
throughout. The principal speakers were mig 
Beriah Green, William Goodell, Lewis Tappa, Free 
rick Douglass, and Abram Pryne. 


inson of 
g , 
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Leaves ror Farat. Rev, Thomas W. Hig his city 


the Worcester Free Church, well-known in ' sd 
sails to-morrow fur Fayal, in company with ol ea 
wife, and will probably be absent six months. : i. 
ciety has granted hima vacation for that eer re 
many friends will wish him a speedy voyage. *” 
turn, and an entire restoration to health of b 
lent partner. : 

A small photographic portrait of Mr. Hig ie 
just been published, which is » capital likeness” 
lacking the animation which usually cbarscter?® 
features. 


is excel 


ginson bai 


—— 
Portrait or ANpREw Jackson Davis. 
cellent and life-like portrait of Mr. Davis, by “" 
has just been published, and is for sule by Bev ‘oil 
15 Franklin street, Boston—price $1.00. It am 
same style as that of Sumner, Seward, Wilson, F™ 
Parker, and others, and admirably executed. 


A very & 
Groreliz™ 
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- me ge att, 
, . je another ex!” 
‘Tue Rac Picker.’ We have ma ork, whieh a 


of absorbing interest, from this new w us 
serves the special patronage of the friends of iti . 
and Freedom. We shall be happy ¢ 
its author. a sa 
sa" The Concerts which have been giv" 4 oe 
by Mad’lie Parodi, assisted by ee og 
other distinguished artists, have been pane in the 
and given unalloyed satisfaction. She § 
highest rank of vocalists. Go and hear her. 
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A Fvarrive Stave Sest Back. TI 
states that a colored boy named * Jack, vec 
age, claimed by Joweph Tucker of Mobile, “e 
was sent back 3 master, from this city a 
Selma, Capt. Rogers, on Thursday, of last 


Wortny or Sympatuy anv 3)” : 
free colored woman of Keokuck, fo 
in Kentucky,) is now in this city, . 
redeem two of her children. Her case 
and pesuliarly interesting. ner 

; jon 
"EF" * Union for Freedom,’ o poetical effus! 
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Ww. Patnaw, next week. 
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uman Rights. 
Published for the Author. 
vor of a century ago, the subject of this inter-| 
_written Memoir was an object of terror | 


| despised people should be pondered, | 
h that the cruel and unjust 
ch has so long proscribed them, 
and full opportunities given them to | 
song the nations of the earth.’ 


Waicut, the Pioneer Woman in| 
By Amos GIcpert. | 


1855. 


vraversion, theologically speaking, and was 
unced as one who had unsexed herself, 


ring to address promiscuous assemblies--a precedent | 
« ollowed not only without reproach, but with gene- 
. nendation, by female lecturers. Perhaps no one 
es ven more shamefully traduced than this intrepid 
a snthropic woman; and we are glad, therefore, | 
: he present Memoir, written by a faithful seeker | 
th, as it cannot fail to remove a large share of 
yet resting upon her memory. In another 
. west ill take occasion to notice it more at 
4h, and to make some extracts therefrom. 
sibepaitinicie 
tur New Onron: a Collection of Secular Melodies, 
wranged for Four Voices; designed for Singing 
S&hoole and Social Music Parties. By James Webb 
sod Lowell Mason. New York: Published by Mason 
ers. Boston: Sanborn, Carter & Bazin: Phil- 
adelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
The Opeon was first published in 1837, and at that 
time attained great popularity. It has been subjected 
sion, some thirty or forty popular songs 
r pieces, harmonized for four voices, have 
veo added, and it is now offered to the public with 
containing a larger variety than any other 
vork of favorite songs, duetts, and concerted pieces. 
We hail its appenrance, and commend it to all who are) 
pleased with the concord of sweet sounds.” The * Ele- 
sof Musical Notation,’ from the Hallelujah, have 


ven prefixed, while the valuable appendix upon the 


Qa 


RiguTeOusNess AND THE PULPIT : 


formation and cultivation of the voice is retained. 


A Discourse preach- 


el in the First Church, in Dorchester, on Sunday, 


Sent. 80, 1855 


sby & Nichols 


By Natuanres Hawt. 
1855. 


Boston : 


This Discourse has been elicited, in consequence of 


nbrage which certain Hunker Whigs and Tory 
ts,in and around Dorchester, took at Mr. 


iell's prayer on the 4th of July last,—Edward Ever-| 
tit being the orator of the day,—when he remembered | 
the slaves in their bonds, and expressed the hope that | 


t lay of their redemption was drawing nigh. 


Since} 


‘time, these enemies of righteousness have been | 
‘restless asthe raging sea,’ hoping to put a padlock on 
ps; but he has nobly asserted his manhood and 


atiar 
in 


iberty, as this Discourse demonstrates. 


It 


st timely effort, and adapted to every part of the 


page. 


very v 


W 


Some extracts from it may be found on our 


—_—_~-——— 


object with him to find a successor, who should take the! 


e are indebted to Hon, Charles Sumner for sev-| 


ushle public documents :—The Report of 


sioner of Patents for the 1854—Vol. I., 


{ ] 
ri 


Tacopy of 
tion f +) 


tgress 


So4 F 


the * 


int volume on Agriculture. 
tion with the President's Message 


od Manufactures ; Vol IL, INustrations ; togeth-} 


Also, Maps 


Also, two volumes con- 


| Documents aforesaid. 


| 
} 


\ddresses delivered on the 


» sword of Gen. Andrew Jackson to 


g of the United States, delivered in the! 


feand House 


for tw 


ray 


Annual Rer rt 


es, and (\ 


of Representatives, Feb. 26, 1855,’ | 
} ’ 


volumes of the Congressional Glode, 


lume of 450 pages, containing the Ninth 
f the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
on, showing the Operations, Expendi- 
bdition of the Institution up to January 


S00, “ ‘the Proceedings of the Board up to Feb- 


Mit is caret 
being ' 

& cow 
“\sebolderg ar 


Meident 
Dal, over wh 
Stery 
ume 


rR 


manner, but by design, 


hg over the list of Officers, Regents and Mem- 
f this Institution, we see at a glance 
‘y guarded against anti-slavery tenden- 
tted entirely to the management of 
d their Northern serviles ; and this in 


There is nothing 


ch the Slave Power does not hold com- 
Uf course, we are not surprised to find 
» Man essay on the Union, by the late 


ted, of the University of Pennsylvania, the 


& SAIPAVAgant and insane language :— 


» the If 
i ie U 


irone of 


n cane 
“ps Upon the 


mpiety, | 


ort 


st 


n Kin 


God { 


ec 


HCeve 


_ Bion, our thanksgiving must be laid at 
‘ )—and therefore trea- 
d of bat as a crime 


ran accumulated guilt of 


itfulness 


euk it with reverence and with 
though 


in the words I 


» of curs was the work 


tive Slave Law and Ne- 


gsbury,” (New York,) is 


tit pare. OMt Heatly printed tract of twenty. 


‘Thest 7 y 


nA 


a ‘zards, and denounces al! 


seen sent to us by ics author. 
or the 


It 


the deliverance of the slave from 


fe llowship 


‘as an act of the most flagrant crimi- 


ares th 


+ 4nd that 


eetively 


tom Koop iold Perthership with a band of pirates! 


Stan 


lave , or money -r¢ blers of Mexico,’ as with | 


clders 1 
“ers. Ito 


* Stman Wis ay 
“S Man ms 
e er +} 
‘ 
nds of 
“Soler on free 


“Ziinst + 


» are bound to demolish them 


the free States may as well, singly | 


» “4S Tace, dl th . 
hin’ Fina aud that moment capture and panish 


a Jy, tis 
dar 
Ter to, 


eatin . 
» £ them 33 out 
bo 


* RUSE surrender 


fc 


Pade T Waking no terms with, giving 
% Southern slaveholding banditti, but 


laws, whose lives are forfeited, and 
or perish. 
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MEMORIAL OP THE LATE MR. ESTLIN, 
No. L 


Those American abolitionists who have given the 
least attention to the history of their cause on the other 
side of the ocean, and who have inquired in any measure 
into the influences exerted by the lovers of Humanity 
and Impartial Freedom,in the Old world, upon the 
movement against Slavery in the New, can scarcely be 
ignorant that the Anti-Slavery cause, the world over, 
and particularly in this country, sustained a severe loss 
in the recent death of Joux Bisnor Esruiy, of Bristol, 
England; while those, who have become better acquaint- 
ed with the devoted labors of those generous minds in 
Europe, who, though few in number yet indomitable in 
soul, have grasped the extent and comprehended the 
world-wide character of that cause, well know that it 
has seldom, if ever, lost a wiser, truer, more faithful 
friend than Mr. Estlin was, from the hour when, in the 
maturity of his intellect and moral nature, he first per- 
ceived its depth and breadth, even to the last moment 
of his earthly consciousness. 

His death, which occurred on the tenth of June last, 
had been anticipated for two years as liable to occur at 
any time, his health having been much impaired and 
his physical constitution (never robust) having been 
greatly weakened by an attack of paralysis in the month 
of May, 1853. Yet, when his death occurred, it called 
forth an extent and degree of sorrow, sympathy and re- 
gret, very rare in the case of one whose life had been so 
unostentatious, and whose disposition and habits were so 
utterly averse to publicity as his. His entire life had 
been passed in his native city of Bristol. There, as 
physician and surgeon, he had commenced the career of 
manly life, and there he won an exalted eminence in 
those professions ,—chiefly, however, as an Oculist, in 
which delicate and extremely important branch of sur- 
gery and medical treatment, he acquired the highest 
skill and reputation. But he was not solely, nor yet 
chiefly bent upon high professional repute and success. 


80 much that was valuable, and todo all so thoroughly 
and yet so rapidly. 

His industry was one of the most remarkable traits of 
his character ; and as it early became a fixed habit 
with him, and continued such to the end of his life, it 
produced results such as, if known, would not fail to 
astonish nearly every one, and raise a doubt in some 
minds of the possibility of so much being accomplished 
in a single life-time. Iam informed by one who knew 
him well, that ‘he kept a daily diary, without inter- 
mission, for fifty-five years; besides which, his medical 
and scientific notes and essays, his theological criticisms 
and devotional pieces, are very numerous; and in addi- 
tion to all these, was a very extensive private corres- 
pondence.’ These, it will be observed, were the occu- 
pation of his leisure hours, of those portions of the day 
which remained after his professional duties were dis- 
charged, and the many calls upon his benevolence had 
been duly answered. Nothing but the wisest and most 
systematic division of time, and the closest industry, 
could have enabled him to achieve his high medical and 
scientific reputation, to have attended and relieved 80 
vast a multitude of suffering cases, and to have still 
found time for so much vigorous thought and useful 
action in the great fields of science and humanity. 

5. M., JR. 
—_—_—_—$— a - -—_---— 
ABINGTON A. 3. PAIR. 
Frienp Garrison : 

The abolitionists of this town have just held a Fair 
for the benefit of the Anti-Slavery cause ; and believ- 
ing that a short account of it might be useful by way 
of encouragement to friends in other towns who may be 
induced to aid the cause in a similar way, we send you 
the following brief notice for publication. 

The Fair commenced on the afternoon of the 2d inst., 
and continued through the afternoons and evenings of 
the three following days ; and considering the state of 
the weather and our inexperience in such matters, the 





He devoted himself closely to his calling, indeed, and 
labored hard to perfect himself in it. But it was at! 
least as much, we may safely say, for the good he might | 
do and the suffering he might avert, that he thus labor- 
ed, as for any result more directly personal. This is) 


proved by the whole tenor of his remarkably consistent | 


} 


life. With great coolness of judgment, with entire free- 
dom from ts of excit t and heat, essaying 
nothing without full deliberation and survey of the diffi- | 
culties before him, expecting no sudden and startling | 
results, he laid out for himself a course of usefulness | 
and duty, and pursued it to the last. When but twenty-_ 
six years of age (in 1812), he established in Bristol, a 
Dispensary for the treatment of Diseases of the Eye, | 
which he had already ascertained to be alarmingly com- 
mon among the poorer classes, frequently disabling them 
from labor, and often entailing great expense as weil as 
suffering upon themselves and their families. 
sole benefit and gratuitous treatment of the poor in 
Bristol and its neighborhood, he established this institu- 
tion, soliciting from the benevolent, from year to year, 
the moderate sam required for the necessary expenses of 
maintaining the house, and from time to time of giving 
lodging to patients requiring peculiar attention and 
care. From 1812 to 1853, a period of forty-one years, 
he gave week after week his regular attendance at this 
Dispensary, treating the numerous cases which there 
came under his notice, with as much careand fidelity as 
if he were to receive a large fee. 


; 





In these forty years 
he treated, himself, the almost incredible number of 
60,000 cases at this Dispensary, healing by far the 
larger part, and greatly relieving the most of the re- 
mainder. And all this was done at a cost so inconsiderable 
as to astonish every one who knew the facts. Such re- 
sults are well calculated to put to the blush those who 
deem that expensive outlays and cumbrous machinery 
and imposing organizations are indispensable for the 
accomplishment of benevolent ends, while they give 
the greatest encouragement and the most valuable in- 
struction to all who would do good with those abilities 
and opportunities which Providence has denied to none. 
I have referred to this marked feature of Mr. Estlin’s 


life, because it well illustrates his wise judgment, his! 


benevolent temper, and his remarkable perseverance. 
It shows him no fitful or sentimental philanthropist— 
such as the stony-hearted votaries of worldly wealth and 
power would fain persuade themselves that all men of 
humane feeling and action are;—it shows him in early 


For the) 


result was highly gratifying. The attendance, by the 
people of this and the neighboring towns, and the pat- 
ronage extended to us, far exceeded our most sanguine 
expectations ; and although the sum realized (which 
amounted to two hundred and forty-four dollars) 
was not the only benefit resulting from the friendly in- 
tercourse and association which always attends such 
gatherings, yet it was such as to gladden the hearts of 
the friends who were engaged in it. 

On the first evening, we were favored with an ad- 
dress by Wm. W. Brown, who spoke something more 
than half an hour, to ® very attentive audience. On 
the second evening, short addresses were made by our 
friends J. Arnold, Jr., and Lewis Ford. 

On the second evening, we were disappointed in not 
obtaining a speaker ; but the Fair was well patronized, 
and the evening passed pleasantly. 

On the last evening, although the fee of admission 
| was twenty-five cents, still, nearly three hundred per- 
| gons were present. The exercises of the evening com- 
| menced with music by Mr, Ira M. Wales, assisted by 

five other members of the Abington Brass Band, who 
kindly volunteered their services on the occasion. An 
address was then delivered by Mr. Phillips, who spoke 
an hour and a half, and although the evening was ex- 
tremely warm, and most of the audience were obliged 
to stand, yet he was heard with the closest attention 
thronghout. Many, we doubt not, listened to his words 
of truth, so eloquently expressed, who could not have 
been induced to do so under any other circumstances. 
After the speech, a song was sung by Mrs. 8. R. Wales, 
who, with her daughters, Misses Susan J. and Maria J. 

Wales on the piano-forte, contributed greatly to the 

pleasure of the occasion. 
After several more pieces of music had been perform- 
ed by the Band, it was announced that the exercises of 
the evening, so far as speaking and music were concern- 
ed, had closed. The company then turned their atten- 
tion to the tables, which were liberally patronized, 
| The Committee feel constrained to acknowledge the 
| kindness of the people of the town, who, without re- 
gard to sect or party, responded so liberally to the in- 
vitation to supply food for the refreshment table. They 
| would also take this opportunity to express their grati- 
| tude to those friends in Hingham, Plymouth, Duxbury, 
| Hanson, Marshfield, and other towns, who, by their con- 

tributions of useful and ornamental articles, or by 
| their presence and assistance, contributed so largely to 


* hoe 7 i 
lat‘ both slave and freeman, if the 
> the { etiene | 


on, or State enactments create} 


counsels thus:—* As these traffickers | 
id bodies make the presence of a col: | momen 
‘Ve territory evidence of his chattelship,| fulness, without seeming to count as phe . 

man make the presence of a slave- 
" evidence of his treasonable desigus 


life thoughtful for others’ woes, and setting himself at | &UF Success. i 
work to relieve them;—it shows him following the work, | In behalf of the Gomtutetan, 3 

whose benefits were daily attested to his observation, | EMELINE M. RANDALL. 
through a long course of years, without suffering himself | 


to be * weary in well-doing,’ or excusing himself from ) EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE WEYMOUTH A.S&. SOCIETY. 





its further performance because in ten, or twenty, Or) 
thirty, or even forty years, he had done his part ; for| The eighteenth annual meeting of this Society was) 
his active efforts at this House of Relief to the Poor did} held on Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 17, and the follow-| 
not cease, until paralysis had deprived his right hand | ing officers elected :— 

of all further power to touch with his wonted skill, the! pyesident—Mrs. Prence. 

sensitive organ of human sight. Not even then did his \. Vice President—Mrs. Frrrexp. 

interest in the work abate. Then it became more fully,) Corresponding Secretary—Miss A. W. Weston. 

as for some years before it bad largely been, a leading | * Recording Secretary—Miss Many Weston. 
Treasurer —Miss Susan Cowina. 

work from bis hands, and carry it on in likespirit; and) @gynsellors—Mrs. Ricuarps, Mrs. Lane, and Mrs, 
in this object we learn he was completely successful. £0! ryyr, 

that, being dead in the body, he yet survives in this The Corresponding Secretary presented a very brief, 
ministry of good to the suffering children of the Great) report of the Society’s action for the last year, which | 











LATER FROM KANSAS TERRITORY. 


The Leavenworth Cily Herald of Oct. 18th, com- 
plains because the of Missouri are not content 
with regulating by their votes the Territorial affairs of 
Kansas, but carry their interference farther, and as- 
sume also to control the local elections. The course of 
presenting on these occasions is shown in the following 
article :-— 


* On Monday last, the election for locating the County 
Seat of Leavenworth county took place in aecordance 
with the law. Polls were opened at this place, Kicka- 
poo, Delaware, Wyandott, Alexandria, and Summer- 
ville. There were four contending points, Leavenworth 
City, Kickapoo, Delaware and Centerville. It was 
purely a local question, one which belonged exclusively 
to the citizens of the country to settle, and the place re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes of the inhabitants 
of the county for the County Seat should decide, as it 
must, the question, and give satisfaction to all. 

To say that the inhabitants, residents of Leavenworth 
county, shall not govern in a mete local election, but 
that citizens of Missouri have a right te come in and 
vote, and thereby dictate to us not only where our Coun- 
ty Seat shall be, but in what manner our buainess shal! 
be transacted, is to say the least unworthy the charac- 
ter of a free people. 

_ That Missourians have come in and voted at this elec- 

tion, and used extraordinary means to control the re- 
sult, does not admit of a doubt. In proof of which, let 
us submit a few facts to a candid public, and let them 
judge of the consequences that must result from sach a 
course. To say nothing of the injustice and iniquity 
of the proceeding, it is striking a fatal stab at the great 
interests of the pro-slavery men of Kansas and those in 
Missouri, whose interest on that question is identical 
with that of ours. 
; We must, and shall speak out when such an outrage 
is attempted to be perpetrated upon the people of our 
county. It is with regret that we do so. But a sense 
of justice to ourselves, and our people, calls on us to ‘ cry 
aloud and spare not.’ 

At Kickapoo, and also at Delaware, the vote is larger 
than at Leavenworth. It is well known neither place or 
township contain half the population of ours, yet they 
give a larger vote. But we do not rely upon this alone 
to show there was a large illegal vote given at both 


aces. 

We will introduce evidence from their Missouri re- 
cords to show that a large number of Missourians voted 
at this election. To commence, we will begin with 
Kickapoo. At that place they had a steamboat running 
day and night, importing voters from Weston and Platte 
county. Here is the copy of a Handbill circulated ex- 
tensively before the election :— 


** Kickapoo and Weston! Free Excursion to Kicka- 
poo City, on to-morrow, Monday morning at 10 o’clock. 
The fine steamer Lewis Burns will make three trips dur- 
ing theday. All kinds of refreshments furnished on 
the boat without charge. Free Barbecue at Kickapoo 
at 10 o’clock. Governor SHannon will be present and 
deliver an address. Several other distinguished speak- 
ers will be in attendance. 

The German Military Company, Captain Beechler 
aud Bend, will be in attendance. All are cordially in- 
vited to go. Persons going can return on the boat at 
11, 2 or 4 o’clock. 

Kickapoo City Assocration.”’ 


It will be seen Gov. Shannon’s name was used to in- 
duce voters to go up to Kickapoo. His name we are as- 
sured was used without his authority, for it was also 
announced elsewhere, Gov. Shannon would address the 
people at Delaware. A free Barbecue was given, and 
then return. These are some of the means resorted to 
at Kickapoo, to get voters from Missouri. 

At Delaware the same game was played. A free Bar- 
becue and Ball given, and Missourians publicly invited 
to come over and vote. The prestize of Gov. Shannon's 
name was used, and the call for a pro-slavery Conven- 
tion to form a State Constitution given out to be held on 
that day at Delaware, to induce voters to come over and | 
take part in this locad election. The Parkville Missoari 
Democrat, published in Platte county, says : 


**Mass Meetine at Detawane Ciry. 


There will be a Mass Meeting of the pro-slavery par- 
ty held at Delaware City, in Kansas Territory, on next 
Monday, to take into consideration the calling of a con- 
vention to form a State Constitution. A fall attendance 
is desired. We are informed an address may be expect- 
ed from Gov. Shannon. 

Ou the same day and at the same place, preparation 
is being made for one of the most magnificent Cotillion 
Parties that has ever come off in the western country. 

We are authorized to extend an invitation to the whole 
country and the rest of the people, male and female, on 
both sites of the river, to attend the party. If any fail 
to receive tickets, let them consider themselves invited. 
Free Ferry! Free Ball !! and Free Barbeene !!! 

On the same day, the County Seat of Leavenworth 
county is to be located by a vote of the citizens. Seve- 
ral rival towns will be contending for that distinction.” 


Added to this, the Liberty Tvibune, published in Clay 
county, Mo., publishes the following :— 


«A grand mass meeting of the pro-slavery party will 
be held at Delaware city, on Monday, the 8th of Octo- 
ber, 1855, to take into consideration the best manner, 
and to decide upon the means to counteract the election 
of Free Soil delegates. We think it is the bounden duty 
of every slaveholder to be in attendance upon that day. 

-We are also authorized to announce, that on this day 
comes off the big fight between Leavenworth and Dela- 
ware for the location of the county seat of Leavenworth 
county. The question involved in the election is, whether 
the county seat of Leavenworth county@hall be located 
in a free soil town or in a pro-slavery town. Leaven- 
worth being more than ten free soilers to one pro-slave- 
ry man, and Delaware being almost entirely pro-slave- 
ry, pro-slavery men will certainly find it to their inter- 
-est to make Delaware the county seat. The ferry at 
Delaware will be free on that day ; there will also be a 
big Barbecue there on that day, and a big Ball at 
night.”” 

Has it come to this, that Missourians must come in at 
our /ocal elections, and control our county affairs? If 
80, it is time to stop them in their career. We think we 
have adduced sufficient evidence to convince every un- 
prejudiced mind, that an unholy combination of in- 
fluences have been brought to bear, to control our coun- 
ty election by an importation of voters from Missouri. 


and affectionate. 


=_>- 


THE CHILDREN’S PETITION. 

We are two little brothers, four and three years old, 
orphaned by slavery ; no father’s care for us ; our 
poor mother can make no safe home for herself and five 
little ones ; we have no earthly protection, except that 
which pity has drawn around us; and we beg for 
shelter and parental care and affection in some of the 
happy homes of New England, where we will be good 


JounNi£ AND JAMIE. 





* Apply at Tuzopore Parxer’s, 1 Exeter Pl., Boston. 


& PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOY- 
MENT—In every town and village, for Men and Wo- 
men, to sell our neat, cheap, and quick-selling books, 
and to canvas for our Popuiar Scientific Journals. 
All who engage with us will be secured from the possi- 
bility of loss. Profits, very liberal. Please address 
Fow.er anp Wats, 808, Broadway, New York. 





Sy, * 
GF All letters and communications for the under- 
signed should be addressed, 21 Cornhill, Boston. 

. SAMUEL MAY, Jr, 
General Agent Mass, Anti-Slavery Society. 





COLLECTIONS 
In aid of the publication, in pamphlet form, of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Meeting held at Stacy Hall, Sun- 
day, P. M., Oct. 21, 1855, being the twentieth An- 
niversary of the day when a Boston Mob of * proper- 
ty and standing’ insulled and broke up a meeting of 
the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society. 








Father of all. 

Upon such a character, we well may pause and pon-| 
der. No one will feel surprised that, when he died, the | 
testimonials to his modest worth, to his high and noble | 
example, were numerous, prompt, and affectionate. For } 
his nature was so simple and so frank, so unaffectedly 
sincere and friendly, that he inspired affection, no less | 
than respect, wherever he was known. And these vari- | 
ous tributes, called forth by such feelings towards him, | 
have come from both sides of the Atlantic, and have! 
done their measure of justice to his character and me- 
mory. No more is needed, so far as due honor to him 
is concerned. And yet, as the only true honor to genu- 
ine disinterestedness and nobility of character is in 
grafting the stock upon our own and others’ hearts, 
and thus in perpetuating the fruits thereof, the preset | 
attempt to that end, it is hoped, will not be regarded as! 
a superfluous or a useless work. It is not, indeed, my | 
purpose to add another tribute to a wise and good man’s | 
memory, 80 much as to gather up and preserve awhile, | 
some of the many testimonies to his services, (to the| 
anti-slavery cause more particularly,) which a corres-| 
pondence of many years with friends of that cause has| 
put within my reach ;—and also to select, from my | 
correspondence with Mr. Estlin himself, such passages | 
as may seem proper and profitable to be extracted for | 
publication. Striking rhetoric, well-tarned periods, the | 
eloquence of words, need not be looked for. To these! 








} 


he made no pretension, and had no adaptation. His) 


claims to eur attention and regard have a deeper aod 


better foundation. A strong sense of what our holy 


cause owes to him, and a very deep personal regard, 


combine to prompt me to this brief work, in the hope 
that his life may be made better known to some, and 
thus productive of its legitimate effects. The labor 
is one of sincere satisfaction. It has but this anxiety, 
that I may not succeed in giving to bis American fellow- 
laborers a sufficiently faithful idea of his character, or 
in awakening in them @ suitable and corres ponding 
esteem and regard for the friend whom they, and the 
cause they love, have lost. 

Mr. Estlin was sixty-nine years of age, when he died. 
He appears never to have had really sound hea!th, but, 
on the contrary, a rather feeble bodily constitution, 
subjecting him to oceasional illdess, sometimes to great 
physical prostration, and entailing upon him the con- 
stant necessity of conforming to very exact and rigid 
rules of living. These he not only adopted, but followed 
through a long course of years, with the greatest cheer- 


the necessary self-denial and personal sacrifices which 
he was thas required to make. Perhaps it was his oye 
tematic course in all matters of bodily regimen, which 
helped to suggest and establish a like uniform and exact 
method in his arrangement of his time, ia his profession- 
al business, and in his works of usefulvess, in all his 
studies and labors, and whieh enabled him to accomplis b 


was accepted. 
The following report of the Treasurer was ordered for 
publication :— 
TREASURER’S REPORT. 
Account of Receipts into the Treasury of the Weymouti. 
Female Anti-Slavery Society, from Sept. 26, 1854, 
to September 26, 1855, 





From proceeds of Anti-Slavery Fair, $201 33 
** membership, 6 25 
* donations, 1 06 

Whole amount of receipts, 208 63 
Add balance in Treasury, 15 94 





Making a total of $224 57 
Account of Disbursements during the same period. 
Paid 
«* donation to the same, 2 
for twelve copies of ational 4. S. Stand- 
ard, 
three copies of the Liberator, 
use of the Charch for lec'ure, 
“s “ Sewing-Circle, 
expenses incurred during the Fair, 





Total amount of disbursements, $216 41 

Balance remaining in the Treasury, Sept. 
26, 1855, 8 16 
$224 57 


Susan H. Cowrne, Treasurer. 
MARY WESTON, Rec. Sec. 











Purtaperrura, Oct. 22.—In the district court to-day, 
a petition was presented from Passmore Williams, and 
partly read, when Judge Kane said Williamson had a 
right to reply to the court to purge himself from con- 


tempt, but this must be the first step. The petition no 


being such purgation, but apparently a kind of remon- 

strance against his imprisonment, he could not receive 

it, but upon reasonable notice would hear counsel upon 
| any preliminary question. 
Williamson, to whish the district attorney replied, 
Judge Kane reiterated that he conld receive no commu- 
, nication from the party ip contempt, the first step must 
| be an application for leave to purge himself of contempt, 
| that done, he would be reinstated before the court, and 
| have the same rights as before commitment. If counsel 


| differed with the court, it will willingly hear any argu- 


ment on that point. 


—_ 





| Rev. Wm. C. Clark, who was s0 brutally maltreated by 
| the Kansas ruffians, was formerly settled at Exeter, N 
| H., and more recently at Elliot, Me., where he is now 
stepping with his friends. He still suffere severely 
from the 
friends that he will never entirely rocover. Mr. Clark 
had intended to settie in Kansas, but it is doubtful 
whether his physical condition will admit of it. 





E> We learn from the Tuscawaras (Ohio) 
Advocate, that a former citizen of Dover townsbip, in 
that county, named Samuel J. Snyder, was lately tarred 
and feathered and rode on a rail in Kansas, because o: 
something said by him in relation to slavery. 





After an argument by Mr. Meredith on behalf of 


The Victim of the Kansas Rufians.—The 


effects of the outrage, and it is feared by his 


| Can we, as citizens of the Territory, and county of 
| Leavenworth, who have borne the burden of settling a 
new country, and undergone all the privations and diffi- 
culties of a frontier life, sit still, and permit our rights 
to be trampled upon? No! we cannot, and will not. 
The polls at Kickapoo and Delaware must be purged of 
all Missouri votes. Let us have a clean poll book, a fair 
fight, and we are satisfied with the result. If Leaven- 
worth has not @ majority of the legal voters, then let 
‘the county seat go elsewhere. But it has the majority, 
and here the county seat must and will be.’ 





Saem, Oct. 17, 1855. 

Proposition to Asoxitionists. Mr. Editor: The 
author of Lacon says that ‘ Men will write for religion, 
fight for religion, die for religion,—anything but dive 
for religion.” I would say of the abolitionists—they 
will talk for liberty, write for liberty, pray for liberty; 
anything but pay for liberty. Some author, Emerson, 
I think, says, ‘ What good would you have, quoth Gad, 
—pay for it and take it.” There is no good obtained, 
without the return of an equivalent compensation. If 
| all the money which has been wasted in the spread of 
abolition sentiments—in engendering a feeling of ani- 
mosity between the North and the South, had been ex- 
pended in buying negroes and giving them liberty, all 
| the slaves in three or four States might have been lib- 
| erated ere this. 





Some five years since, a Virginia slaveholder, a man 
of honor, with whom I was acquainted, applied to me to 
relieve him from the necessity of selling some of his ne- 
groes. He said he would almost as soon bury one of 
his own children, as to sell one of his slaves te go off 
South. To relieve him from this necessity, I (with 
another gentleman) loaned him two thousand dollars. 
I have never received my pay, and the debt now amounts 
to fifteen hundred dollars. The man’s farm is heavily 
encumbered by mortgage, and there would be no use 
(if L were disposed) to levy an attachment on that, But 
I could easily get my claim, if I would sel one or two 
of his negroes. This I am unwilling to do. 

Now for my proposition. If there is philanthropy 
enough among all the Abolitionists of Boston, or else- 


the above sum, I will contribute the other half, and we 
will purchase and set at liberty two slaves. No man 
will be so unreasonable as to say that [ should contri- 
bute the whole amount—I cannot afford it; but [ am 
willing to give one-half. I will satisfy any committee 
who may be mutually agreed upon, that the above state- 
ment is strictly correct—that wy claim is jast, and that 
uis collectable. _ 

Let no man say that [ am a avery man—a 
Northern man with Southern principles. I loveliberty, 
but I love justice more. I authorize you, Mr. Editor, 
to give my name to any who are disposed to accept my 
| proposition. 

Yours, &c., G. Q. C. 





* Fucrrives Prom Service.’ The Underground Rail- 
road is a terrible mischief to Southern Jabor. A day or 
two since, the Rev. J. W. Loge 
— of noble fellows who fled from Baltimore. 
terda: 
mother with her grand-children, from old Virginia. 


Yes- 


ing aid from Sy 
one huodred and forty. 
South will suffer for 





The 





where, to contribute seven hundred and fifty dollars of 


en was providing for a 
, he had in charge five of the other sex—a grand- 


So many passed through the city this week. The 
stream is constant. The number touching and receiv- 
i J y. has been about 
The fields and kitchens of the 
agent of the road, 


hands. 
Mr. |, bas bis hands full of this business. Hur- 
rah for !—Syracuse Journal, 6th. 


Mrs. Eliza F. Eddy 100 R.H. Ober 100 
H. McIntosh 100 John D. Willard 100 
QO. Johnson 100 Alexander Foster 3 00 
H. A. Wilson 160 J. McCrie - 0 26 

. K. Hosmer 025 E. G. Dadley 100 
8.8. Hemmenway 100 J. H. York 100 
R. R. Grosby 100 W. H. Logan 100 
Anna ©. Sibley 100 Samuel May 8 00 
A. Bearse 100 Mary May 3 00 
W. I. Bowditch 300 A. W. May 100 
Russell Marston 100 Samuel May, Jr. 2 00 
J. Whiting, 050 A. Folsom 100 
James Jackson 100 Charles K. Wh 200 
Dr. H. B. Clark 100 M.S. Lincoln 0 50 
W. F. Channing 100 F. Hinckley 100 
William Goodell 050 Cash, in various sums, 2 05 
M. T. Dole 100 John R. Manley 2 00 

PLEDGES, 
For same object as above. 

C. F. Hovey 500 Miss Hunt 100 
Mrs. Apthorp 100 D. Keith 100 
M. G. Chapman 5600 E. H. Hitchings 100 
N. Holmes 100 Geo. M. Rogers 2 00 
J.B Yerrinton 200 «J.T. Sargent 100; 
Geo. C. Jenks 050 Elias Smith 100 
H. J. Prentiss 100 Theodore Parker 100 
J.T. Ford 100 Francis Jackson 6 00 
J. C. Haynes 100 J. Sawyer 100 
F. H. Henshaw 100 


N. B. The contributions of any of our friends, not . 
present at the above meoting, in aid of the object in 
question‘ will be timely and acceptable, and may be 
sent to Samugn May, Jr., R. F. Watucur, 21 Cornhill. 
Each contributor will be entitled to receive the amount 
of his payment in copies of the pamphlet. 





SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


To the American Anti-Slavery Society, in aid of the 
new sei ies of Tracts. 


Collected by Caroline F. Putnam— 


In Wrentham, Mass., 
North Abington, ‘ 
Harwich, 
North Dennis, 
East Dennis, 
Brewster, 

arnstable, 
Yarmouth, 
Hyannis 
Upton, 
Feltonville, a 

Sylvester C. Fay, Southboro 

Moses Sawin, ‘ 

Mrs. L. Thompson, 

Jonas Fay, 

James A. Savage, 

Sullivan Fay, 

Mrs. J. Parker, 

Mrs. Polly Nichols, 

Other friends in 

Orra Goodale, Millbury, Mass., 

H. Crane, bi te 

E. D. Rockwood, Southboro’, ‘* 

Sam’! S. Mann, Stoughton, ‘ 

Thomas Bigwood, Ottawa, Wisconsin, 

William Hayward, Landgrove, Vt., 

Giles B. Stebbins, colleggions at Union 371 

Village, N. Y., 
FRANCIS JACKSON, Treasurer. 


* Mass., 


. 
. 


a 


COON CH RH He eee DOO ON OCF HN ROO 
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ta SALLIE HOLLEY, an Agent of the Mass, Anti- 
Slavery Society, will lecture as follows :— 


Shrewsbury, Thursday, Nov. 1. 
Holden, Sunday, oa, 
Uxbridge, Wednesday, “ 7. 
Woonsocket, R.I., Sunday, $4... 
Hebronville, ‘* Wednesday, ‘** 14. 
Diamond Hill Plain, R. 1, Sunday, * 618, 





tr WM LLOYD GARRISON will lecture on the 
subject of Slavery in NEW BEDFORD, on Sunday af- 
ternoon next, Oct. 28. Also, again in the evening. 





DIED—In East Brookfield, (Vt.) Oct. 9, of typhoid 
fever, Dea. S. M. Bicetow, aged 41. 

From the early days of the Anti-Slavery enterprise, 
he had labored zealously and untiringly for the promo- 
tion of freedom and the redemption of the slave. As 
was appropriately remarked at his funeral, he was tra- 
ly ‘the friend of the black man as well as the white.’ 
In his death, his friends have lost an affectionate son, a 
beloved brother, s kind and devoted husban@ and fa- 
ther, and the seciety in which he moved one of its 
brightest ornaments. Possessed of rare private virtues 
and public worth, he was greatly endeared to many 
hearts. — Com. 


In Jersey City, Oct. 9, while on a visit, of dysentery, 
WenpeELL Paitiups, youngest child of L. and A. 8. 
Neat, of Oberlin, aged two years and three months. 
The once loved form, now cold and dead, 
Each mournful thought employs ; 
And nature weeps, her comforts fled. 
And withered all her joys. 


COLORED PATRIOTS 


OF THE 


American Revolution, 


WITH SKETCHES OF SEVERAL 
DISTINGUISHED COLORED PERSONS; 
To which is added a brief survey of the Condition and 
Prospects of Colored Americans. 

By WM. C. NELL. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY H. B. STOWE. 


Just published, and for sale at the Anti-Slavery Of- 
fice, 21 Cornhill. Price, $1.25. 


A RARE CHANCE. 


MILLS AT AUCTION. 


ILL be sold at Auction, in Southboro’, on TUES- 

DAY, the 13th of November next, at 2 o’clock, 
P. M., two Mill Privileges and Mills. One in Parkers- 
ville, about half a mile west of Southboro’ meeting- 
house, and three-fourths of a mile from a railroad 
depot ; having a Saw, two Gristmills and Cracker, with 
shed, shop, storeroom, hayscales, &¢., and about one 
and a halfacres of prime land, with apple, pear, cher- 
ry and plum trees on the same ; situated in one of the 
best business locations in the county of Worcester. 
The other is about a mile east of the meeting-house, 
and within half a mile of Faysville depot, having a 
Gristmill, Cracker, Shed, &c. The sale of the last will 
be immediately after the other. “Conditions easy for 
the purchaser, and made known at the sale. 

For further particulars, inquire of Dr. JOSEPH 
BURNETT, No. 39 Tremont street, Boston ; CURTIS 
NEWTON, Esq., Faysville; ABNER PARKER, Esq., 
Cordaville depot, or of the subscriber, on the premises. 
MOSES SAWIN. 

* 026 











HAXTER & BROTHER, Opticians, (successors to 
John Pierce,) have removed ta 
139 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Two doors south of School st. 
October 19. tf 








GF 4 BOOK FOR BOTH SEXES. 24 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE, 
By a Married Man, and Distinguished Phy- 


sitian, 
b pags of the most remarkable books which have 
been published in any country. In language sim- 

em decorous ard! respectful, ind in terms of fathcrly 

indness, it reveals to the young of both sexes s fund 
of information hitherto chiefly inaccessible in any relia- 
ble form, and for want of which many have been 
pene to resort to sources either questionable or of 
mmoral tendency. The work is written by one of our 
oldest and most experienced medical men, who has de- 
voted a long life to the study of Physiology. The work 
was examined in manuscript by competent judges, and 
pronounced to be as unexceptionable as any work which 
has appeared in the English language. It breathes, 
moreover, & truly Christian spirit. 

THE FOLLOWING, BRIEFLY, ARE 1T$ CONTENTS : 

Chapter I. The True Relation of the Sexes. 
Chapter IT. Premature Marriage and its Consequences. 
Chapter III. Errors of Education. 
Chapter IV. Errors of Courtship. 
Chapter V. Individual Transgression, and its Penalties. 
Chapter VI. Social Errors, and their Punishment. 
Chapter VII. Physical Laws of Marriage. 
Chapter VII. A enticosest Error. 
Chapter IX. The Laws of Pregnancy. 
Chapter X Crime without a Name. 
Chapter VI. The Laws of Lactation. 
Chapter XIL. A Crime that ought not to be Named. 
Chapter XIII. Directions to Parents and Guardians. 
Chapter XIV. General Directions. 





JUST PUBLISHED, BY 


JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 


Crevetann, Onto. 
Oct 4. 4w 


THE RAG PICKER: 


Or, Bound and Free, 


12 mo. 430pp. Price $1 25. 


* We have read this work, which claims to be a rec- 
ord of facts by an eye and ear witness, with thrillin 
interest, at a single sitting. It deserves to be plac 
in the same category with * Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ though 
not so exclusively devoted to delineations of the slave 
system at the South. What higher panegyric can we 
bestow upon it? "Boston Liverator. 





‘A blast, and a very furious one, too, against the 
Fugitive Slave Law, with a strong advocacy of the 
Maine Law by way of underplot."——.V. ¥. Churchman. 


* As a whole, life in the South is fairly and honestly 
pictured, to our own knowledge, and the scenes and in- 
cidents are such as we have witnessed many a time in 


| Virginiaand Maryland, years ago.’—W. Y. Times— 


nol anti-slavery. 


* A most intensely exciting book.’— Puritan Recor- 
der. 


* The story is a most exciting one, well and power- 
fully written. * * * The reader will recognize some of 
the characters portrayed, and probably find one that 
answers very well for Anthony Burns.’— Boson Trans. 

* No one can read it without being intensely interest- 
ed.’— Chicago New Covenant. 

* Written with distinguished ability.’— Boston Chron- 
icle. 

* We have no clue to the authorship of this remarka- 
ble story, which, whether a pure fiction, or, as it pur- 
ports to be, a record of facts, cannot but become a work 
of no inconsiderable note.’— Boston Atlas. 


For sale by booksellers generally. 


Published by MASON BROTHERS, 
Oct. 19. Bt New York. 


Startling Disclosures ! 
Truth Stranger than Fiction. 


AN INSIDE VIEW 


—or— 


SLAVERY; 


—oR— 
A TOUR AMONG THE PLANTERS. 
By C. G. Parsons, M. D. 


HIS is not a romance, but a true record of facts, 
seen and heard during an extensive tour through 

the Southern States, by an intelligent Physician. It is 
truly an extraordinary volume. Those who believe 
that the system of Slavery has been caricatured in the 
novels of the day, would do well to sit down to a calm 
and dispassionate perusal of these FACTS from real life. 











JUST PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN P. JEWEIT & CO. 
117 Wasnineton Sraeer, 
Oct. 12. 4w BOSTON. 


CORA AND THE DOCTOR: 
REVELATIONS 


—OFr Aa— 


PHYSICIAN’S WIFE. 


GREEABLY to promise, we opened a ‘new vein’ 
A on the 18th of September, and 2000 Ibs. of the 
richest ore were taken from it on the first day ; since 
which time we have found it impossible to supply the 
demand. . 

CORA AND THE DOCTOR will be, as we predict- 
ed, a book of mark. The fourth thousand is now ready. 
The reviewers are delighted with it. Read what they 
say :— 

A story which displays great skill and good taste in 
the writer. [Daily Advertiser, Boston. 


It has rarely been our lot to peruse a more intensely 
interesting book than this.—[ Wesleyan Journal. 


Our heart bas been made to throb with its dramatic 
incidents, and our eyes to well up with the pathos 
of its heart-revealings.—[McMakin’s Courier, Phila. 


One of the most interesting volumes that has lately 
been issued from the American press.—[{Boston Herald. 


A charmingly written volume, which will amply re- 
pay perusal.— [Daily British Whig, Canada. 

The fragrance it leaves behind is pure and refresh- 
ing.—(Christian Mirror, Portland. 


If our judgment is not greatly at, fault, Cora and 
The Doctor will prove to be one of the most popular sto- 
ries of the season.—[N. E. Farmer. 


It is indeed a book of power, poetry, elegance, and 
Christian sentiments—one among thousends.—(Eve- 
ning Transcript, Boston. 





PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
117 Wasninoron Street, 
Oct. 12. 4w BOSTON. 


Portrait of Andrew Jackson Davis. 


Be published, a superior large size Lithograph of 
this great reformer, executed by Grozelier, in the 
highest style of the art, and pronounced by him to be 
one of the best pictures he has ever made. Price $1. 
The usual discount to the trade. 

Persons at a distance can have them forwarded by 
mail in perfect order, by enclosing nine cents, or three 

stamps, in the order. 

For sale by BELA MARSH, 15 Franklin street, and 

Dr. H. F. GARDNER, Fountain House, Boston. 


New Volumes! Subscribers may begin Now. 


IFE ILLUSTRATED—a Finst CLASS WEEKLY NEWS- 
L paper, devoted to News, Literature, Science, and 
jibe Arts ; to Entertainment, Improvement, and Pro- 
gress. One of the best Family Newspapers in the 
World. Ontx Two Douiars 4 year. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL: 


Devoted to Hydropathy, its Philosopby and Practice ; 
to Physiology and Anatomy, with numerous I\lustra- 
tions ; and those laws which govern Life and Health. 
Illustrated. $1 year. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 


Devoted to all those Progressive measures for the Ele- 
vation and Improvement of mankind. Amply Illusra- 
ted. $1 year. 


For Taree Dottars a copy of each of these three 
Journals will be sent one year. Wanted. Sam 
les Gratis. Address Fowxer axp Weis, No. 
Eroadway, New York. 
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No smoke is curling from its roof, 
At eve no cattle gather round ; 

No neighbor now, with dint of hoof, 
Prints his glad visit on the ground. 
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ae POETRY. 
S 
’ a 1 Me ooo yr Penang cor meg 
| ae ; if From Putnam’s Magazine for October. 
+ bs THE WILLEY HOUSE. 
} a A BALLAD OF THE WHITE HILLS, 
te . 
} ee a. ik L 
1 Be? Come, children, put your baskets down, 
r ae | And let the blushing berries be ; 
S 3 4 Sit here and wreathe a laurel crown, 
me ed And if I wio it, give it me. 
4 *Tis afternoon—it is July— 
oe The mountain shadows grow and grow ; 
ad. ae Your time of rest, and mine is nigh— 
che. od The moon was rising long ago. . 
ha 
ae While yet on Chocorua’s top 


Age The lingering sunlight says farewell, 
Your purple-fingered labor stop, 
And hear the tale I have to tell. 


IL. 
You see that cottage in the glen, 
Yon desolate, forsaken shed— 
Whose mouldering threshold, now and then, 
Only a few stray travellers tread. 


A happy bome it was of yore : 
AT morn the flocks went nibbling by, 
And Farmer Willey, at his door, 


Oft made their reckoning with his eye. 
1 y ' Where yon rank alder trees have sprung, 
4 H And birches cluster, thick and tall, 
1F ef { Occe the stout apple overhung, 
7 hits With his red gifts, the orchard wall. 
‘ { Right fond and pleasant, in their ways, 


-- 
é 





The gentle Willey people were ; 
1 ie I knew them in those peaceful days ; 
And Mary—every one knew her. 


wat Ii. 
' Two summers now had seared the hills, 
’ Two years of little rain or dew ; 
; 4 High up the courses of the rills 
y The wild-rose and the raspberry grew : 


ee The mountain sides were cracked and dry, 
And frequent fissures on the plain, 

; Like mouths, gaped open to the sky, 

' As though the parched earth prayed for rain. 


One sultry August afternoon, 
Old Willey, looking toward the west, 
Said, ‘ We shall hear the thunder soon ; 
Oh! if it bring us rain, ’tis blest.’ 


Se And even with his word, a smell 
Of sprinkled fields passed through the air, 
And from a single cloud there fell 


iY 
A few large drops—the rain was there. 
Ere set of sun, a thunder-stroke 
Gave signal to the floods to rise ; 
‘ Theo the great seal of heaven was broke ! 
Be Then burst the gates that barred the skies ! 
” 


oe While from the west the clouds rolied on, 
; And from the nor’ west gathered fast ; 
* We'll have enough of rain anon,’ 

Said Willey, ‘if this deluge last.’ 


z For all these clifts that stand sublime 
Around, like solemn priests appeared, 
Gray druids of the olden time, 
Each with his white and streaming beard. 


Till in one sheet of seething foam 
; The mingling torrents joined their might ; 
4] ; But in the Willeys’ quiet home 
A Was naught bat silence and ‘ Good night !’ 


For soon they went to their repose, 

a ’ And fn their beds, all safe and warm, 
# Saw not how fast the waters rose, 

f Heard not the growing of the storm, 


But just before the stroke of ten, 

Old Willey looked into the night, 
: And called upon his two hired men, 
ey And woke his wife, who struck a light ; 


‘ae Though her hand trembled as she heard 


The horses whinneying in the stall, 
a And—* children!’ was the only word 
That woman from her lips let fall. 


{ 
+ a * Mother !’ the frighted infants cried, 
F i * What is it? has a whirlwind come?’ 


BO ie ek 
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Wildly the weeping mother eyed 
Each little darling, but was dumb. 


A sound ! as though a mighty gale 

Some forest from its hold had riven, 
Mixed with a rattling noise like hail— 

God ! art thou raining rocks from heaven ? 


A flash ! "oh Christ! the lightning showed 
The mountain moving from his seat ! 

‘ Out ! out into the slippery road ! 

iP Into the wet with naked feet ! 


J No time for dress—for life ! for life ! 
No time for any word but this : 

The father grasped his boys—his wife 
Snatched her young babe—but not to kiss. 


And Mary with the youngest girl, 
Barefoot aud shivering in their smocks, 
Sped forth amid that angry whirl 
Of rushing waves and whelming rocks. 


For down the mountain’s crumbling side, 
Full balf the mountain from oa high 

Came sinking, like the snows that slide 
From the great Alps about July. 


And with it went the lordly ash, 
* And with it went the kingly pine ; 
Cedar and oak, amid the crash, 
Drvpped down like clippings of the vine. 


; Two rivers rushed—the one that broke 
His wonted bounds, and drowned the land ; 
And one that streamed with dust and smoke, 
A flood of earth, and stones, aud sand. 


i‘ a4 Then for a time the vale was dry— 

i : The soil had swallowed up the wave ; 
’ Till one star, looking from the sky, 

Ag A signal to the tempest gave : 


a4 ¢ The clouds withdrew, the storm was o’er, 


oe 


Bright Aldebaran burned again ; 
The buried river rose once more, 


4 Aud foamed slong his gravelly glea. 


IV. 


At morn the men of Conway felt 
Some dreadful thing had chanced that night, 
And those by Breton woods who dwelt 


Observed the mountain’s altered height. 


Old Crawford and the Fabyan lad 
i Came down from Amonoosuck then, 
And passed the Notch—ah ! strange and sad 


It was to see the ravaged glen. 


But having toiled for miles, in doubt, 
With many a risk of limb and neck, 
They saw, and hailed with joyfal shout, 
The Willey House amid the wreck. 


j } ' That avalanche of stones and sand, 
Remembering mercy in its wrath, 


et Had parted, and on either hand 
+8 : : 

as Pursued the ruin of its path. 

4 : oi 

¢ And there, upon its pleasant slope, 
i i The cottage, like a sunny isle 


That wakes the shipwrecked seaman’s hope, 
Amid that horror seemed to smile. 


And still, upon the lawn before, 5 
The peaceful sheep were nivbling nigh ; 


But Farmer Willey at his door 

Stood not to count them with his eye. 
And in the dwelling—O despair ! 

The silent room ! the vacant bed ! 
The children’s little shoes were there— 

But whither were the children fled ! 


That day 2 woman’s head, all gashed, 
Its long hair streaming in the flow, 
Went o’er the dam, and then was dashed 

Among the whirlpools down below. 


And farther down, by Saco side, 

They found the mangled forms of four, 
Held in an eddy of the tide ; 

But Mary, she was seen no more. 


Yet never to this mournful vale 
Shall any maid, in summer time, 
Come without thinking of the tale 
I now have told you in my rhyme. 


And when the Willey House is gone, 
And its last rafter is decayed, 

Its history may yet live on, 
In this your ballad that I made. 


THE LIBERATOR. 

















SLAVERY AND THE PULPIT. 

Extract from a very timely and able Discourse, 
preached in the First Church, Dorchester, on Sunday, 
Sept. 30, 1855, by Natuantet Hari :— 


It is said, and continually and everywhere reiterated, 
* The subject is a political one ; and, as such, should 
be excluded from the pulpit.” Would it not be better, 
because truer, to say, it is a great moral and political 
subject, having polities] bearings and relations? The 
system of American slavery, as has now been shown, is 
most eminently and emphatically am unrighteous one ; 
a direct infraction of the plainest commandments of 
the Almighty ; a manifest violation of the precepts and 
spirit of the religion of Jesus ; the offspring of selfish 
and sordid lusts, and the parent of evils, the least in 
whose lengthened train are those which fall upon the 
physical and dying man—evils which attach to the moral 


for it, Is it so far to consult human weakness and 
waywardness in the selection of its topics as to refrain 
from the discussion of those, whatever their intrinsic 
claim to attention and regard, which are supposed to be 
exciting and offensive to a portion of its hearers ? Where 
would the acceptance of such a proposition take us? 
What, adopting it, would the pulpit be? Apply it 10 the 
case in question ; and tell me, is it a reason, which God 
and conscience accept, for being silent in the presence 
of this gigantic wrong, that all rebukeful mention of it 
disturbs and angers a few, or many, of the congrega- 
tion? May hot the state of things thus indicated have 
come to exist through that very negligence on the part 
of the pulpit for whose continuance it is made a plea? 
It would seem the thought of some, that the preacher 
is responsible for the ill-temper thus excited ; as if he 
created it,—as if he put it within the heart. But was 
it not all there, in its elements, before? Has he done 
aught but show it forth,—but bring it to the birth? 
Beneath that bland and placid surface lay coiled those 
ugly passions, slumbering and silent, which, at the 
preacher’s word, awoke, and forthwith spake in their 
vernacular. What great gain wereit, if they had been 
allowed to slumber on, and their possessors had gone 
to their homes, unconscious of their presence, with self- 
gratulation? The pity is that they are there, not that 
they were put into temporary activity. That, for its 
se!f-revelation, may prove a blessing. But the pteagh- 
er, I hold, is not to concern himself about effects. They 
are not his guide toduty. He is a servant of the truth; 
and his foremost obligation, having prepared himself 
through its own consecrating influence, is to bear wit- 
ness to it,—alike to willing and unwilling ears, to re~ 
ceptive and repellent hearts. He has a word given him, 
if he be a living man, which he must speak ; in the ex- 
ercise, of course, of » thoughtful wisdom as to times 
and modes. But speak it he must, whether men hear, 
or whether they forbear. Do you think the great Teach- 
er of Nazareth withheld the truth given him, because 
there were those in hearing whom it offended? Ov the 
contrary, I read that he drove men from his presence oy 
his hated words ; in the excitement of their wrath seek- 
ing how they might destroy him. And where and what 
had we been, spiritually, if that holy brotherhood in 
the past, fellow-laborers with him fora world’s re- 





and immortal nature, as experienced both by its help- 
less victims and their lordly claimants. 
ly, to the pulpit,—yea, is bound upon it by heaven-| 
woven obligations. Say, if you will, that in its polit- 
ical connections it is unwise for the pulpit to attempt | 
the treatment of it. It is Saying what no one, 


tradict. 
spenk confidently at least of one. 
to affirm, that in this, by its present occupant, however | 
different an excited mind may apprehend the fact to be, | 
the subject has ever been discussed in its broadest | 
ground, with a direct reference of it to the great law of 
equity and mercy. All, I suppose, agree that political | 
preaching—that which takes sides with a political party | 
as such, and advocates its measures and course on po-| 


Whatever may be true of other pulpits, I can | 
And it becomes me} 


litical grounds and considerations—is to be deprecated 
and condemned. All agree that the preacher hasasep- 
arate and peculiar, a high and holier work ; the enan- 
ciation and enforcement of eternal principles, with a 
showing forth of their practical relations to individuals 
But if, in doing this, it so happen 
that his views are coincident with those of a party, is 
he justly chargeable with preaching * politics,’ in any 
opprobrious and unworthy sense? Would to God the 
principles and policy of political parties were so in uni- 


and communities, 


son with the absolute right, that, in preachiug the lat- 
ter, one might seem to be pleading for the former ! 
No: a false issue is presented, ignorantly or knowing- 
ly, with regard to this matter. The issue is not whether 
political preaching is bad and wrong ; whether party 
spirit in the pulpit, in relation to this as to every other, 
subject, is bad and wrong. There is no controversy here. | 
But this is the question : whether the preaching of the | 
pulpit is to have nothing to do with a great moral and 
religious subject, because it has come to have political 
In other words, Is the 
preacher to ignore this evil of which we speak,—this 
crime sgainst humanity and God ; to go on, from month 
to month, and year to year, as though it were not ; to! 
stand in his place, and see its portentous cloud spread- | 
ing and darkening on his country’s sky, with the rum- | 
ble of distant thunder in“ts deepening folds ; to see in- 
creasing tmillions—those whom God loves, those for 
whom Christ died—robbed by it of their birthright, 
neglected, despised, degraded ; to see its corrupting in- 
fluence upon those afar who cherish, and those around 
who extenuate and defend it,—the gradual but sure de- 
bauchment of the public conscience,—the suppression 
in its favor, even in youthful breasts, of the holy in- 
stincts of freedom and the dear sympathies of humani- 
ty ; to see the kingdom of heaven hindered in its ad- 
vancement, more than by aught else, by its presence 
avd power,—is he to see all this,—to see it with God's 
open word before him, and his secret voice within,— 
and keep all unspoken their united condemnation? 
This, friends, is the question—stripped of its sophisms, 
seen in its nakedness—which circumstances have thrast 
between us ; this, and thisonly. Say, merely, that the 
preacher should not be continually presenting the top- 
ic in question ,—should not give it prominence among 
his selected topics: it is assented to. Say, further, 
that he should never present it with a view to political 
and pariy ends,—never with the spirit and tone of a 
partisan : it is assented to. But say that he should 
Dever present it at all; that it shoul! be for him an in- | 
terdicted topic : it is denied. The assertion is most pre- 
posteroas. It is to be instantly and earnestly repelled. 
I warvel at the presumption that proposes the exclusion 
of this subject from the pulpit and the chureh, and its) 
surrender to the politician and to party. Yet more do | 
I marvel that the pulpit and the church, with any liv-| 
ing sense of their responsibilities, should ever bave con-| 
sented to such surrender; as, in instances not a few, | 
they have, and, in so doing, been manifestly reereant | 
to their trust. If it may be so with this evil and wrong, 
then why not with any and every other? feeding, 
though they may be, on the very vitals of the commu- 
nity, und carrying wretchedness and degradation to un- 
counted homes. They, too, because legislation may) 
have taken them up, and party ties been formed in re- | 
lation to them, may be barred out from the circle of | 
permitted topics, and Religion be left to look out upon 
them from her sacred places, and be dumb before | 
them,—ay, give them the approval which silence, by) 
implication, is. The very obvious fallacy which runs 
through much that is said and written about politics in| 
the pulpit, in the connection spoken of, is the assump- 
tion that the subject of slavery is primarily and exclu- 
sively a political one, and that its discussion in the pul- 
pit must necessarity be on party grounds and in a party 
spirit. Both of these assumptions being false, the con- 
clusions drawn from thew are therefore forceless. And, 
apart from all other considerations, one is disposed to 
but little respect for this outery of * political preach- 
ing,’ at every assertion of the unrighteousness of our 
couutry's cherished institution, when he sees how many 
of those most forward to raise it are quite forgetful to 
do so in the hearing of preaching equally obnoxious to 
the appellation, as regards the subject-matter of it, be- 
sides being inhuman and atheistic,—the preaching, 
namely, that apologizes for this instituted oppression, 
and elevates its enactments above the statutes of the 
Almighty. 

Again, it is said, ‘The subject should be excluded 
from the pulpit because it is an exciting one: it hurts 
people's feelings ; it stirs bad blood , it sets aflame the 
passions of the caucus-room and the polls. Men enter 
the church in a pleasant, amiable mood, with all their 
good feelings uppermost, and leave it irritated and en- 
raged.’ Here is, I allow, a most lamatable result, 
more especially so as viewed in connection with its cause. 
That a protest against unrighteousness, that a plea for 
humanity, should be thus productive, is the saddest part 
of it. But the result is actual ; and the question is, 


bearings and associations. 





And, being | tained the truth entrusted to them until no prejudice, 


this, its discussion belongs, most strictly and legitimate- | offered it resistance? until, like the whispering breezes 


of ® summer’s evening, it had ruffled not a feather of 
| self-complacency or self-love? 
I know, is at all disposed, by word or cen are those who giadly welcome what to others is offen- 

| sive ; 
| firmation of a previous conviction, or the removal of a 
| lingering distrust, or the awakening of a holier inter 


demption,—apostles, confessors, reformers,—had re- 
and po selfishness, and no evil heart of unbelief had 


And, if we will look 


| at effects, let us look at all. Let us consider that there 


those who are needing its utterance, for the con- 


est, or the incitement to a neglected duty, with regard 
o it. 





THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION, 
Hontixatron, (Vt.) 10th Oct., 1855. 
Wa. Luoyp Garrison : 

Sin—l am grieved to read your motto, which is, 
that * the Constitution of the United States is a cove- 
nant with death and ap agreement with hell.” Now, 
the question that I desire to ask you is, if the U. 8. 
Constitution is ‘an agreement with hell,’ what must 





have been the true character of Washington, Adame, | 
Jefferson, Randolph, Patrick Henry, and all of the other | 
great men of primitive times, who thought as I think, | 
that the Constitution is decidedly an anti-siavery ordi- | 
nance, and consequently, in accordance with the au. | 
thors, gave their strict adbesion to it? 

As you and myself labor to bring about a similar | 
object, it is requisite that all the anti-slavery mts | 
and women be brought to a general understanding 3| 
and even if they do differ in some respects, they should | 
take care to be united against oppression in any man-| 
ner whatever. 


Sesastoro., Aug. 30.—The whole of the camp 
was shaken this morning, #t one o'clock, by a pot 
digious explosion, which produced effect of an 
earthquake. A deplorable accident had occurred 
to our gallant allies, as they were pursuing their 
works with accustomed energy. A tumbril, from 
which they were goog! =a powder into one of 
the magazines near the amelon, was struck by a 
shell from the Russian batteries, which burst as it 
crushed through the roof of the carriage, and ig- 
nited the cartridges within; the flames caught the 

wder in the magazine, and, with a hideous roar, 

4,000 Ibs. weight of gunpowder rushed forth in 
a volcano of fire to the skies, shattering to atoms 
the magazine, the tumbrils, and all the surround- 
ing works, and whirling from its centre im all di- 
rections over the face of the Mamelon and beyond 
it, 150 officers and men, Of these, forty were 
killed on the spot, and the rest were scorched and 
burned, and struck by splinters, stones, and by 
the shot and shell which were thrown into the air 
by the fiery eruption. Masses of earth, gabions, 
siones, fragments of carriages, and heavy shot 
were hurled far into our works on the left of the 
French, and wounded several of our men. The 
light of the explosion was not great, but the roar 
and shock of the earth were very considerable. 
The heaviest sleepers awoke, and rushed out of 
their tents. There was silence for an instant, 
and but for an instant, as the sullen thunder roll- 
ed slowly away, and echoed along the heights of 
Inkerman and Mackenzie, then the Russians, leap- 
ing to their guns, cheered loudly, but their voices 
were soon smothered in the crash of the French 
and English batteries, which opened all along the 
right of the attack, and played fiercely on their 
works. The Russians replied to our fire, but 
they were unable to take any advantage of our 
miscbance, owing to the firmness of the French 
in the advanced trenches, and the steadiness of 
the cannonade. A bright moon lighted up the 
whole scene, and shed its rays upon a hoge pillar 
of smoke and dust which rose into the air from 
the Mamelon, and which, towering to an immense 
height, unfolded itself, and let fall from its eclas- 
tering waves of smoke, and the sulphurous va- 
pors, a black precipitate of earth, fine dust, and 
pebbles, mingled with miserable fragments, which 
fell like rain over the works below. The dark 
cloud hung like a pall for nearly an hour over the 
place, reddening every moment with the reflection 
of the flashes of the artillery, which boomed in- 
cessantly until dawn. The musketry was very 
heavy and fierce all along the advanced trenches, 
and as no one knew the precise nature of the ex- 
omer except those in the parallels near the 
Mamelon, great anxiety was manifested to learn 
the truth. Some persons asserted that the Rus- 
sians had sprang a mine, others that the French 

had blown in the counterscarp of the Malakoff, 
and, with the very spot before their eyes, people 
were conjecturing wildly what had taken place. 


y ae 


ed by the * Father of his Country,” and those associates, 


ing among ‘inone place, a shell 
erp TT serine blown it and its con- 
tents, and protably its inhabitants, to pieces. 
Everswhere wreck and destruction. This evident- 
ly was a beau quartier once. ‘The oldest inhabitants 
could not recognize it now. Climbing up to the 
Redan, which was fearfully encumbered with the 


blood. ,The ditch outside madg one sick—it was 
piled up with ish dead, some of them scorched 
and blackened by ee 

recogni " 
So oa gun carriages here was extraordinary, 
the ground was covered with them, e bomb 
proofs were the same as in the Malakoff, and in one 
of them a music book was found. with a woman's 
name in it, and a canary bird and yase uf flowers 
outside the entrance. 


’ 
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Prestpext Prerce axp THe Constrrorion. The 
President delivered an address before the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, recently, im which occurs the 
following passage :— : 

‘I can never touch the soil of Pennsylvania without 
voluntarily recurring to the stirring incidents of her 
history, which, instead of being s or 
time, are invariably, as years roll on, to be brought out 
in a stronger, clearer, and more glorious light. With- 
in her borders the Declaration of Independence was 
drafted, signed, and proclaimed to the world. To the 
memorable Convention of the United Colonies, on the 
25th of June, 1776, she declared, through her delegates 
met in provincial conference, in favor of absolute sepa- 
ration from the mother country. Within ber borders, 
the Constitution under which we live was framed, adopt- 


whose patriotic labors, like his own, will never be for- 
gotten, though signatures may fade and parchments 
perish. Oh! how bountifally have the uncalealating 
courage and personal sacrifices of the fathers been re- 
quited to the children by the countles common blessings 
which that Constitution has so lavishly conferred! Do 
not, my fellow-citizens, convert it to purposes not ein- 
braced in its design! Do not depart from the strict 
construction of its granted powers, which has secured 
such harmonious action, and a degree of progress, hap- 

i and security, socially and politically, of which 
the history of nations furnishes no example! Do not 
for a moment indulge the desire, or harbor the thought, 
that you may enjoy the privileges which the Consti- 
tution confers, without according to each and every one 
of the sister States of the confederation all, the rights 
and immunities which it designed to secure to them ! 
As honorable men, you cannot do it. So long as you 
are content to live under the cumpact, maintain it sa- 
eredly in all its parts, in its letter and in its spirit. 
Without a cheerful, practical obedience to all its obli- 
gations, the Key Stone, firmly as it seems to be sot, may 
be shaken, and tremble iu its place.’ 


ta If Franklin Pierce were a chattel slave, he would 
have very different views of the Constitution ! 


Cno.era 1n Fiorence. A letier from Florence gives 





of the cities and some of the Ja, Popul 
as shown by the Staic cmmenef eae ro 3 
Boston. .........162,229 Newbury 

Lowell ree. 7,553 Dorchester 
Worcester........ 22,285 Nantucket, & 
Charlestown... ... 21,742 Haverhily Mt 
i a re 20,984 Milford ey 
Cambridge. -.....20,473 Marblehead °°" da 
New Bedford... ... 20,391 Newton... 97° Aug 
Chelzea ........., 19,150 Guna ti isa 
Roxbury. .......: 18,699 Fitchburg" ay 
Lawrenee........ 16,114 Randolph il ts 
L Le «16,713. N, Bridgewat end day 
Springfield 13,780 Woburn, Woon, ii 
Taunton ......... 13,756 Hingham, "°°"! ‘iy 
— Boston Herald. “Wagers Ay 


A Sad and Fatal Accidens ~\ 
Landon, a worthy’ citizen of this place J ze ph 
the Vermont ani Canada Railroad, at Sa Killed 
Monday morning last. In attempting _ Pay 
ears, he seized the upright iron stane Bet on i, 
right hand, and appeared to succeed in plac! Wilh ty 
upon the step ; but a heavy carpet-bag Pci it ig 
in his left hand seemed to swing him arn) Md 
the cars, and he fell upon the track face 4 Seve 
— on oa mong four in number —_ 

: above the hi Bs 
Hagin Sentinel. Pi» nearly severing it~ 


An Anenometer.—At the or 
tion, an instrument is exhibited by 
the winds can be measured with great facilit 
utmost exactness. It was invented » Vin , 
Kragar, of the Swedish Navy, 7M Adain 


te It is said that for Professor: Apes 
great work, which will cost $120 per set Fo ra 
ready 10,000 subscribers in this oan 
will astonish the Suvans of Europe. I~ fact thy 


i Mr. Dubbs, grave digger in 
ter conveying twenty-three hundred v 
(including his wife) to the grave, 
them. 


@ Grand Duke Constantine, of Russia, by 
sent to Lieutenant Maury an Autograph letter . 
menting him upon his scientific attainments, ied 


_Norialk, x 
tlins of fev 
hag hisnself flisnl 
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very terrible accounts of the ravages of the cholera. 





while we have people at home who do not hesitate 
to make the boldest assertions respecting the | 
events which have occurred shere, and of which| 
they know neither the scene nor the circumstance. | 
But with the morning came the exact news, and) 
also the cheering intelligence, that no damage of) 
importanee had heen done to the parapet or to the 
works of var gallant allies, fur whose loss all felt} 


the liveliest sympathy. 


No less than 11,000 persons, it is said, were carried off) 
in the month of August. The population of the city, | 
which is an average of 100,000, is now reduced to) 
60,000 by death and flight. The Grand Duke, it must | 
be said to his credit, has set_a noble example. Al-| 
though his family has left, he remains himself, and, | 
clad in the black veil of the Fraternity of Mercy, he, 
sometimes assists in the barial of the dead. 

It is positively affirmed in this letter that ten persons | 


PHYSICAL HEALTH AND DEVELOPMENT, 
MENTAL DISCIPLINE, 
CULTURE OF THE AFFECTIONAL Narr 


The first Winter Term, consisting of twenty.ig 
weeks, will commence Thursday, Nov. 1, 1855, | 


TERMS, 
(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 


The weight of powder exploded was about seven | were lately buried alive, The horrible fact was brought, nstruction in Reading, Spelling, Writing, Arithnets 


tons, or 1400 rounds of ten pounds each. Four 
officers lost their lives by this deplorable accident ; 
but when it is considered that there were several 
hundreds of men in and about the Mamelon and 
the adjacent parallels, it is only wonderfal that 
the loss of life and limb was not much greater. 
The shell which did the damage was fired from a 
mortar, of which the Russians possess compara- 
tively few, although itis quite evident that they 
have recently received a supply of that arm, as 


the number of mortar shells thrown into our numerous people interred with him moving about. The , 


works is far more nuwerous than before. 


HORRORS OP THE HOSPITAL. 


OF all the pictures of the horrors of war which 
have ever been presented to the world, the hospi- 
tal of Sebastopol presents the most horrible, heart- 
rending, and revolting. It canmpt be described, 
and the imagination of a Fuaseli could not conceive 


| to light in this way :—An Italian warehouse-keeper in| 
| Palazzuolo (a fauborg of Florence) was buried for dead | 
| in the Tressiano cemetery, with many other supposed 
| corpses, in a common grave. He awoke to a sense of, 
consciousness, and so thin was the covering of sandy | 
earth above him, that he made his way out to the sur-| 
| face. Still weak, he lived for three days on roots in| 
| the forest which surrounds the grave-yard. At last he. 
| recovered strength sufficient to reach bis house, where | 
he startled his tamily, who were in wourning for him. 
He assured them that he distinctly felt the bodies of 


| grave was consequently opened, and it was found that 
many (ten in number, as L have said) had stirred, and 
several of them had bitten their fingers in agony, and 
| otherwise injured themselves. They were all dead 
| when the investigation was made. The utmost excite- 
| ment prevailed on the subject among the population.— 
| Cor. London Times, Sept. 19. 
i 
' 


| Herorsm or a Doc tx the Crimea. The following 


With these concise remarks, I would most respect-; anything at all like unto it. How the poor human | account of the exploits of a dog in the Crimea, which 
fully submit the preceding query to your candid) body can be mutilated, and yet hold its soul within, | we translate from the Gazetle of Trieste, surpasses ev- 


. : | 
cousideration and response; as I am not able to ex-| 


pound the question, save only in accordance with the 
belief that the U. S, Constitution possesses every 


when every limb is shattered, and every vein and 
artery is pouring out the life-stream, ene might 
study here at every step, and at the same time 
wonder bow little will kill! The building used as 


| ery thing heretofore recorded of the devotion and brav- 
‘ery of this noble animal : 

| *A great sensation has been caused in the camp ot 
| the Allies by the heroic deeds of a dog belonging to Col 


qualification requisite to abolish slavery in this our hospital is one of the noble piles inside the dock-| Metmaun, of the 73d regiment of the line. On the 


common country. Yours, sincerely, . | 


LOUDON 8. LONGLEY. 


t Our correspondent writes incoherently. He de- 
sires to know, if the U. 8. Constitution be ‘a covenant 
with death,’ what we think of the character of Wash- 
ington and his associates, who regarded it as an anti- 
slavery instraMent ! Why, if they so regarded it, then 
they committed no wrong ; but they did not. They de- 
signedly (however reluctantly) put into it the pro-sla- 
very compromises we charge upon it, and therefore they 
committed a grievous sin.— Ed. Lid, 





Is IT NEGLIGENCE OR TIMIDITY ? 
Friexp W. L. G.: ? 

It is weeks since a copy of a ‘Memoir of Frances 
Wright’ was forwarded to the Liberator, Standard, | 
Investigator, and Independent, with a request that the) 
number containing a notice of it might be forwarded | 
to the author at Salem. No such have been received. | 
The uncertainty of the mails is one way of accounting | 
for it. | 

The Investigator, surely, is not afraid of heterodoxy, 
nnd the Liberator need not be. Whether the Slandard | 
can afford to risk any thing is not known ; and the Ja-| 
dependent can scarcely be classed with high-toned or-| 
thodoxy, if its principal editor is the ever-growing | 
Henry Ward Beecher. Like liquids, reformers will | 
find their level, and it will be on the same plane. | 


will recognise their identity, with or without their con- 
sent. It is time to endorse right principles 





‘ wherever found, 
On Infidel or Christian ground.’ 


AMOS GILBERT. 
Salem, (Ohio,) Oct. 12, 1855. 





| 
{2 The Memoir alluded to was duly received, but | 
got mislaid. We have procured another copy, for a no- 


tice of which, see editorial columns inside.—[ Ed. Lib. | 





PERSONAL RELIGION. 


Too commonly we find ourselves religious, in the sense 
of occasional reference to God. Our master passions 
involve us in the same general habits, right or wrong, 
as prevail around us. The religious warrior, like Wash- 
ington, is as devout and honest a Christian, as slaying | 
his enemies will permit. The millionaire is as devout «| 
| Christian, as the overruling love of money and fame will | 
| permit. The slaveholder is as pious a Christian, as 
| treating his brother man as stock will permit. 
If, at any time, or in any place, it should be said that 
| neither Washington, nor Abbott Lawrence, nor Sam 
Houston, can have any right to the name of Christian, | 
let it be considered, whether slaying enemies, loving | 
money supremely, denying the brotherhood of man, is| 
not vitally opposed to thespirit of Christ. * Now if any 
man have not the spirit of Christ, he is not a Chris- 
tian.’ 

No matter if this definition cuts us all off from the 
name of Christian. Let us not bring Christ down to 
us. Let us aim to go up to Christ. W. G. B. 

— 
THE EVILS OF SOCIETY. 

What do people mean, who say that the only way 
to improve society is never to resist rooted evils of so- 
ciety ? 

Would they have the,pulpit used for direct appeals 
to individuals? 

Is it not the best way to leave out neither part of 
Gospel preaching ? 

Our Pulpits will be worthy themselves, when they 
shall preach the principles of theological truth, of per- 
sonal righteousness, and of social reform, and not til! 
then. Our communities will be worthy themselves, 
when they shall demand such preaching, and not till 














what sort and measure of regard the pulpit is to have 


then. W. G. B. 


yard wall, and is situated in the centre of the row 
at right angles to the line of the Redan. The whole 


| row was peculiarly exposed to the action of shot) 


and shell boanding over the Redan, and to the 
nissiles directed at the Barrack Battery, and it 
bears in its sides, roofs, windows and doors frequent 


and destructive proofs of the severity of the can-| 
nonade. Entering one of these doors, [ beheld such | wound, and the four-footed hero is convalescing. He ' 


a sight as few men, thunk God, have ever Witness-| will probably receive some mark of honor, as nnothe: , 


ed! 

In a long low room, supported by square pillars, 
arched at the top, and dimly lighted through shat- 
tered and unglazed window frames, lay the wound- 


ed Russians, who had been abandoned to our mer-| 


cies by their general. The wounded did I say? 
No. but the dead, the rottenand festering corpses 


of the soldiers who were left to die in their ex-, 
treme agony, untended, uneared for, packed as, 
close-as they could be stowed, some on the floor, | 


others on wretched trestles and bedsteada, or pal- 


lets of straw, sopped and saturated with blood, | 


which oozed and trickled through upon the floor, 
mingled with the droppings of corruption. With 
the roar of exploding fortresses instheir ears, with 


shells and shot forcing through the roof and sides | 
of the rooms in which they liy, with the crackling | 


and hissing of fire around them, those poor fellows 
who bad served their loving friend and master the 
Czar but too well, were consigned to their terrible 


fate. Many might have been saved by ordinary | 


care. Many lay, yet alive, with maggots crawling 
about in their wounds. Many nearly mad by the 
scenes around them, or seeking escape from it in 


. their extiemest agony, had rolled away under the} 
Names cannot keep them apart. Lookers and listeners} beds, and glared out on their heart-stricken spec: | 


tators, oh ' with sueb looks! 

Many with legs and arms broken and twisted, 
and jagged splinters striking through the raw flesh, 
implored aid, water, food or pity, or, deprived of 
speech by the approach of death, or by dreadful 
injuries on the head or trunk, pointed to their 
lethal spot. Many seemed bent alone on making 
their peace with Heaven. The attitudes of some 
were so hideously fantastic as to appal and root 


| one to the ground by a sort of dreadful fascina- 


tion. Could that bloody mass of clothing and 
white bones ever have been a human béing, or that 
burnt black muss of flesh ever have heen a human 
suul ? 
mast be. The bodies of numbers of wen were 
swollen and bloated to an incredible degree, and 
the features distended to a giyantic size, with eyes 
protrading from their sockets, and the blackened 
tongue lolling out of the mouth, compressed tightly 
by the teeth which had set apon it in the death-rat- | 
tle, made one shudder and reel round. In the midst} 
of one of the ‘ chambers of horrors ’—for there are 
many of them—were found some dead and some 
living English soldiers, and among them poor Cap- 
tain Vaughan, of the 90th, who has since suc- 
cumbed to his wounds. 

I confess it was impossible for me to stand the 
sight, which horrified our most experienced eur- 
geons—the deadly clammy stench, the smell of the 
gangrened wounds, of corrapt blood, of rotting 
flesh, were intolerable and odious beyond endur. 
ance. But what must the wounded have felt who 
were obliged to endure all this, and who passed 
away without a hand to give them a cup of water 
or a voive to say one kindly word to them? Most 
of these men were wounded on Saturday—man 
perhaps on the Friday before—indeed it is impossi- 
ble to say how long they might have been there 
In the harry of their retreat, the Muscovites seem 
to have carried in dead men to get them out of the 
way, and to have put them upon the pallets in hor- 
rid mockery. So that this retreat was secured, the 
enemy cared but little for their wounded. - On 
Monday only did they receive those whom we sent 
out to them during a brief armistice for the pur- 
pose, which was, I believe, sought by ourselves, as 
our overcrowded hospitals could not contain ond 
our overworked surgeons could not attend to any 
more, 

The Great Redan was next visited. Such a scene 
of wreck and ruin! il the houses behind it a 
mass of broken stones—a clock turret, with a shot 
right through the clock —a in ruins— 
another clock tower with all the clock destroyed 
save the dial, with the words ‘ Barwise, Ft age 


It was fearful to think what the answer, 


| 16th of August, during the battle of the Tchernaya. 
| the quadraped broke his chain, fought in the ranks of 
| the army, saved the life of a sergeant and a so'dier, and 
took three Russian prisoners. A ball struck his foot, 


but the wound only embittered the animal the more. , 


He threw himself upon a Russian officer, flung him to 
the ground, and dragged him prisoner by his coat col- 
}lar to the French. A physician has bound ap the 


| dog in the English army has been rewarded with « 
medal for his devotion to his master.’ 


Human Srature. Some years ago, a measurement 
was made of 100,000 French conscripts, tweuty years 
of age, and it was found that their mean height’ was 
5 feet 44 inches, (English,) which may be regarded ar 
the stature of the French nation. Speaking of size, the 
smallest dwarf mentioned in history was one seventeen 
inches high. Pliny mentions one in Italy, twenty-one 
inches high, who was carried about in a parrot cage 
The dwarf Bebe, King of Poland, was about this stat. 
ure. Tom Thumb is taller, being twenty-seven inches 
From these Liliputian dimensions to the tallest of the 
| human race is a long reach. The tallest man authenti- 
!eally determined was one who died in France in 1555, 
and whose skeleton, as measured by Thevet, cosmogra- 
pher to Henry If, was 11 ft. Sin. in height. His 
head was 57 inches in circumference, and his leg bone» 
measured 3 ft. 4 in Beeeanus, in 1560, was neighbo: 
toa woman ten feet tall. Pliny mentions an Arab 
named Gabbara who was 9 ft. 9 in. high. The famou: 
Dutch giant of Schoodaven was 8 feet 6 in.; Byrne, the 
‘Irish giant, 8 ft. 4 in.; and the Swedish body-guard ot 
| Frederick the Great measured 8 ft. 3 in. 


Personnet or Marsuat Petissier.—The following’ 
is an extract of a private letter dated before Sebastopol : 
* I was rather surprised at the appearance of the French 
| commander of the forces. From his character, I ex- 
| pected to have seen a young active man, whereas Gen. ! 
| Pelizssier is an enormously fat man, with very white + 
| hair, cut very close ; he is so fat that he is unable to} 
ride any distance. He was in an open carriage drawn 
| by four grays, and two soldiers as outriders, and an. 
| Arab with a white flowing robé following it. The Gen-| 
} eral was dressed in uniform, with a number of decora- 
| tions on his breast, and over his shoulders he wore a 
| white cloak somewhat similar to those worn by the 
Arab chiefs. He is not very tall, and his face has! 
rather a good-humored expression, and quite different | 
from what your imagination would portray from his} 
history either here or in Africa.’ 


A Propuetic Sone. The following ise from a sol- 
dier’s letter printed by the Kilmarnock Chronicle :— 
*The other night, I was on the entrenchments, and a 
good number of us were sitting together amusing our- 
seives. One was singing a song called * Mary, weep no! 
more for me,’ in which oceur these beautiful linee— 

* Far, far from thee I sleep in death, 
So, Mary, weep no more fur me!” 
when a shell came in and burst among us, and killed 
the man while he was singing the song. I never was 
so vexed for any one in my life; it opened his skull 
completely, and he died in an instant.’ 


Security or Tue Maus. Three different cases of 
mail robbery were up before Judge Kane yesterday, in 
the United States District Court. This looks bad. We 
see that in one case, Mr. Vaux acknowledged the guilt 
of his client, and only begged for werey, and Mr. Van 
Dyke had no objection to interpose, as District Attor- 
ney, toa recommendation to mercy. Had the prisoner 
told a slave he was free, Mr. Van Dyke would have had 
his milk of mercy turned to gail; but merely robbing 
a mail is a trifle, in his official opinion! This is Loco- 
focoism ; bloodhound ferocity against Liberty, but span- 
iel fawning upon Robbery.— Philadelphia Sun. 


tw The Philadelphia Sun says that Aaron Roberts, 
a colored man in that city, has invented what we think 
cannot fail to prove a most valuable aid to the Fire 
Department. It is constructed - the prostate sf the 
telescope, occupying a very small space when closed, 
but capable of = extended to a height of some six- 
ty feet, by means of concealed clogs. Above this is a 
branch , made flexible, and worked in any diree- 
tion by chains reaching to the ground, The machine 
can be run into a narrow alley, or any confined space, 
and, by attaching a hose to 4 fire-plug»the water will 
be forced to the top, and thence directed at the 
ure of the . Complete is thus 
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complexion, removing freckles, 
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fashionable circles of Boston, 


Geography, Grammar, An alysis, Composition, His 


ry, Physiology, First Lessons in Natural Pi iloeophy, 


Elocution, Intellectual and Elementary Algebm, B 
ementary Drawing, Rudiments of Vocal Musi; 
board, washing, mending, fuel, lights, use of ie 
books, access to the Library, stationery; Culishe 
nics or Gymnastic exercises, use of velocipedes, vig. 
ons, sleighs, bats, balls, hoops, grace hoops ani 
pointers, battledoors and shuttlecocks, disteete 
games, puzzles, etc., (per quarter of eleven weeks, 
2 nae shee ’ aye eee BD 


EXTRAS, 
(WITH USE OF TEXT-BOOK,) 


Elements of Agriculture........-....6cceeol 
Higher: Algebra. <4. scesicosdccessecssensesd dl 


Elementary Geometry. ...........0scseesendl 
CPA re ree y 
Higher Algebra and Geometry.............058 
Book-Keeping by single entry........6...050 if 
L by double entry..........66 ‘ 
PORT OUDIAG bs oc 65s cen n ocr cscccereoesesss 2% 
Ancient Languages, ench,...........-.ece fA 
Modern “ & Reis 60 
Instruction on Piano Forte, with use of Instra- 
NE iS. bos 3 6 4p es one boon vices Meee 
Melodeon, EE dS want son wll eeretes 10m 
All books for instruction in Instrumental Music, 
extra, 


Oil-Painting, Mono-Chromatic Drawing, and all other 
branches, taught in the Institution, at reasopatt 
prices. 

For other extra branches, see Circular. 


ARTICLES NECESSARY TO BE FUR 
NISHED BY THE PUPII, 


(And which, if not convenient to obtain, may be hed 
at the Institution at the retail price) 
Hair-brush and comb, tooth-brush, avi a cakectiat 
tile soap, four toilet towels, a pur of slippers a4 
shoes, umbrella, blacking-brush and blacking, ” 
ster’s School Dictionary, and a Pocket Bible. = 
Allarticles and wearing apparel must be pisiniy 
marked, é 
All pupils mast cowe provided with 
corresponding to their clothes—as we 
piece their clothes unless this is dene. . 
Each pupil must bring « complete Vist of iw 
brought by Aim, a duplicate of which will be requ’ 
by the Principals. 
A Limrrep sumner or Day Pur! 
ep. For terms, see Circular. 
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